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The Christian 
Viewpoint 


Some people believe the public 
schools cannot handle religious teach- 
ing and should leave it to the churches 
and homes. Many people believe a 
policy of enforced silence in regard 
to religion is in fact an anti-religious 
teaching and is also productive of an 
impoverished and distorted kind of 
education, which departs from his- 
toric Americanism and undermines 
the foundations of individual and so- 
cial morality. A treatment of this 
problem has just been published by 
the American Council on Education 
under title “The Function of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Dealing with Religion.” 
This report rejects avoidance of reli- 
gion. It is afraid of planned religious 
activities lest the separation of church 
and state be confused. It advocates 
factual religious study. It proposes ex- 
perimentation with such programs as 
the following: 


A unit of study in high school on 
the religious institutions of a com- 
munity as a part of the social 
studies. 

A course on religion in world his- 
tory. 

An emphasis on religious facts and 
implications in great literature. 

A guide to religious elements in art 
and music. 





Church Emphasis: Christian Nurture 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN RELIGIOUS 


DOUCET pik x hoot keene. John L. Fairly 4 


“WE HELPED GoD— 





Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, president Presbyterian 
Junior College. 


The idea is to be objective and im- 
partial. We wonder, however, if it is 
not too much to hope that teachers 
can be objective and impartial in pre- 
senting such matters. Maybe the best 
way to be objective and impartial is to 
read selected passages from the Bible, 
and then to have prayer. Sometimes 
our modern educators strain at gnats 
and swallow camels. 

To have good education, the factual 
religious study is necessary, but it is 
only indirectly teaching religion. The 
least our public schools can do is make 
it very plain to the pupils that they 
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should look to the home and church 
for religious training which the 
schools cannot give directly. Sec. 
ondly, the schools should grant more 
freedom to the self-expression and re- 
ligious activity carried on by the stu- 
dents in the school in volunteer stu- 
dent activities. Perhaps sometime we 
may have a Supreme Court decisio 
emphasizing the phrase in Article 
of the Amendments to the Constiti 
tion which says, “Congress shall mak¢ 
no laws—prohibiting the free exercis: 
thereof (of religion).” Maybe it wil! 
be found that nobody can prevent a 
student’s reading the Bible in chapel 
and speaking out his mind and leading 
in prayer, as long as it is done in or- 
der and no other student is forced to 
attend. Maybe a group of students 
could form themselves into a class and 
invite in a religious teacher to instruct 
them, so as to fit into the school pro- 
gram, and the Supreme Court would 
hold no one could prohibit them on 
purely religious grounds. 

True Christians will always act in 
patience, brotherly love, and gentle- 
ness, but true Christians will never be 
content to deny or conceal their 
Christian faith. “Whosoever | shall 
deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father who is in 
heaven,” once said Jesus. (Matthew 
10:33.) 
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By JOHN L. FAIRLY 


Secretary of Division of Religious Education, 
Board of Christian Education 


1, 1930 DR. PAUL H. VIETH 
issued his now famous seven objec- 
tives of religious education. In formu- 
lating these objectives Dr. Vieth 
asked two hundred professors of re- 
ligious education to name the ten 
foremost leaders in religious educa- 
tion. The objectives stated by these 
ten men were studied and grouped 
into seven. These objectives pro- 
foundly influenced the direction and 
growth of the religious education 
movement and brought about many 
changes. It would be interesting to 
interview these writers of what is 
now another day and get their reac- 
tion to the changes which they did 
help to bring about. 

The thought of interviewing the 
ten writers selected by Dr. Vieth is 
intriguing but is out for a good 
reason—eight out of the ten writers 
have passed on. The thought, though, 
awakens in my thinking another idea. 
My official contact with the program 
of religious education began just be- 
fore the seven objectives weré issued. 
What are the changes that I have 
seen? 


Children’s Work 


One of the significant changes in 
work with children has been in atti- 
tude. Children are children and no 
longer little men and women. The 
title of Louisa Alcott’s story, “Little 
Women,” indicates the attitude of an- 
other generation. Through the years, 
though, there has come a recognition 
of the fact that childhood has its own 
needs and interests to be met—some 
new, some brought over. New needs 
and new interests constantly emerge 
as life progresses. 

The recognition of varying needs 
and interests of childhood has pro- 
foundly influenced the grading of pu- 
pils, the purposes to be achieved, the 
activities to be employed, the admin- 
istration of the program, and other 
phases of work with children. And 
there is a new recognition of a child 
as a child. He is not a person always 
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in the way, a person to be endured 
until he grows up, but a person with 
a personality to be respected, a per- 
son who has his own place in the 
community, a person who makes his 
own contribution to the life of the 
community. The child has been truly 
placed in the midst. 


Tus NEW CONCEPTION of 
childhood has changed the nature of 
the curriculum, and it has become 
more informal to match the infor- 
mality of children. The Bible passages 
are chosen with the needs and inter- 
ests of children in mind. The themes 
deal with the experiences of the child. 
The activities are those within the 
skills of the age-group for which they 
are suggested. 

Perhaps the most noted single 
achievement in work with children 
has been the growth of the vacation 
church school. In 1930 there were re- 
ported 389 schools with an enrollment 
of 27,868. In 1952 there were 2,404 
schools and 192,993 enrolled. The 
vacation church school has enriched 
the total program for children, pro- 
vided a strong evangelistic agency, 
and shown to churches a fruitful way 
to use the summer. 

The summer program, too, which 
began with the vacation church 
school, shows every evidence of be- 
coming broad enough to provide ac- 
tivities for the total vacation period. 


Youth Work 


In youth work the emphasis has 
shifted from the interdenominational 
to the denominational approach. The 
confused situation in regard to the 
program in the 1920’s gave way in 
the 1930’s to a denominational organi- 


. zation and program, denominational 


financial objectives, denominational 
conferences and camps, and denomi- 
national leadership. In 1930 there 
were 1,415 interdenominational youth 





groups and only 442 denominational 
groups. In 1952 there were reported 
2,378 denominational organizations 
and no interdenominational groups 
reported. It should be said, though, 
that the interdenominational organi- 
zations accepted the Presbyterian Pro- 
gram, the Church program of the 
1930'S. 

Since 1929 young people have been 
given much more responsibility in 
planning and promoting their own 
program. In 1929 the Young People’s 
Advisory Council was composed al- 
together of adult leaders. The next 
year the adult leaders brought the 
young people who were leaders in 
their synods, and the next year the 
young people came together with 
only the officially appointed adult ad- 
visers. Since that time young people 
have been given increasingly greater 
responsibility, with the guidance of 
adult advisers, for promoting their 
own programs. 


Tue crowrn oF camps 
AND CONFERENCES has been phenome- 
nal. In 1930 there were enrolled 4,706 
in young people’s conferences, and 
in Intermediate camps 1,466. Family 
camps were almost unknown. These 
have increased until in 1952 there 
were enrolled 8,503 in young peo- 
ple’s conferences and 9,819 in Pioneer 
camps; and there were six family 
camps. 

Another interesting development 
was the concept of a comprehensive 
program and organization for youth. 
The theory underlying this concept 
was that the person is one and that 
for this person there should be one 
program and one organization. This 
concept led to efforts to define the 
purpose of each opportunity that the 
Church has for teaching, to provide 
one program that could be adapted 
to groups of varying size, and to ob- 
tain a uniform organization. Although 
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not altogether successful this concept 
influenced succeeding plans. 

In this period, also, there was an 
increasing effort to meet the needs 
of youth. Interdenominational youth 
leaders had made careful studies of 
the needs and interests of youth, and 
the results of these studies began more 
strongly to influence the program. So- 
cial issues were more widely dis- 
cussed. The work and history of the 
Presbyterian Church were studied. 
New methods of leading and teaching 
youth were introduced. The total cur- 
riculum was restudied and either re- 
vised or rewritten. 


Adult Work 


The adult program was both ear- 
lier and later in development than 
the programs of children and youth. 
Leaders of adults were the first to 
protest the limited program offered 
by the Uniform Lessons. But they 
were the last to break the pattern and 
experiment with new methods and a 
comprehensive program. It was dur- 
ing the second decade of the century 
that leaders of adults began to say 
that growth continues from cradle to 
grave—that adults can learn. These 
concepts inspired a new emphasis on 
adult education. In 1932 Dr. J. E. 
Purcell became the first Director of 
Adult Education for our Church, one 
of the earliest of adult directors, and 
the Church began to broaden its idea 
of adult education. In the thirties the 
Joint Committee on Adult Work 
was organized—women’s work, men’s 
work, and Bible classes participating. 
Since that time there has been a con- 
stant development in the total pro- 
gram and an increasing expansion of 
the curriculum to meet adult needs. 


Te BROADENING OF THE 
CURRICULUM was One immediate result 
of this new emphasis. Leaders of 
adults felt an inadequacy in the Uni- 
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form Lessons, which since 1872 has 
been almost the total adult curricu- 
lum of local churches. Our Church 
adopted the Uniform Lessons in 1876. 
Elective courses—courses on mar- 
riage, courses on church history, Bible 
book studies, courses on social issues, 
and so on—were produced to supple- 
ment the Uniform Lessons. Although 
as. yet not widely used, elective 
courses in the curriculum are con- 
stantly growing more adequate for 
adult needs. 

The past ten years have seen a new 
emphasis on methods of teaching and 
leading adults. The buzz method has 
been widely used. Role playing is in 
favor with many groups. Panels, fo- 
rums, debates are ways of leading 
adults that are being tried. Audio- 
visual materials are rapidly becoming 
the influential factor in adult learn- 
ing. The time honored lecture still 
holds first place as a teaching method 
but it is no longer regarded as the 
only one. 


For YEARS AN ADULT WAS 
AN ADULT. Little or no distinction was 
made between the adult who had just 
come into an adult Bible class and the 
older adult who was about to leave it. 
They were all lumped together and 
provided the same fare. But some of 
the leaders saw that this was a mis- 
take. There was a group of younger 





So sorry... 


that your editors did not iden- 
tify the esteemed gentleman ap- 
pearing on cover of the August 
issue. It is none other than the 
new moderator of our Church, 
Dr. Frank W. Price. Photo was 
taken by Jack Abernathy at 
Montreat. 











adults who were being lest to the 
Church because their needs were not 
being met. To meet their needs the 
young adult movement began—it was 
a movement, not an organization. 
Young adults were not separated from 
the Adult Department but became a 
group within the Department. This 
group has grown as rapidly as any 
group in the Church, and now has 
an associate director in the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education who is giv- 
ing much of his time to its leadership. 

More recently another group of 
adults has been given special consid- 
eration by the church—older adults. 
Those adults whose faces are toward 
the setting sun have problems as acute 
as those who are facing the sunrise. 
Unable to carry all the responsibili- 
ties which once have been theirs 
through the years they still wish to 
be of service to the church and to 
their fellow man. Churches are grow- 
ing increasingly conscious of these 
older people. Conferences are begin- 
ning to be held, activities which are 
within their strength and abilities are 
provided, and devotional material is- 
sued. 


Leadership Education 


The most striking trend in training 
leaders has been the one toward in- 
formality. At the beginning of the 
third decade the major emphasis was 
on formal courses in classes and 
schools. True, workers’ conferences 
were recommended and books were 
suggested for reading, but when lead- 
ership training was mentioned formal 
leadership courses came to mind. It 
was soon discovered, however, that 
if training was to be effective it must 
start where leaders were and the 
methods used must be those within 
the skill and ability of lay teachers. 

Workers’ conferences in use for 
many years received new emphasis. 
Workers’ conference programs were 
prepared, a manual issued, institutes 
came into wide use. The teacher con- 
sultant-training center plan was de- 
veloped. Local churches began to plan 
for clinics to study and evaluate their 
programs of religious education. To- 
day, although informal training, or 
on-the-job training, has not super- 
seded formal training, it has become a 
very influential ally. (See page 43) 
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“WE HELPED GOD- 


As I GAZED IN AWE 
through the broad window of the hos- 
pital nursery to catch a first glimpse 
of my new son, I remembered the 
words of the doctor, “He’s a chip off 
the old block!” Our doctor had told 
me just exactly what I wanted to 
hear! 

As I looked from basket to basket 
I felt reasonably sure that my son 
was not among them. All of them 
looked exactly alike! Evidently, the 
nurse had him somewhere else. 

But then in a few minutes she came 
in among the baskets and lifting one 
of the babies, held him before me. 
From her motions and from her smile 
I could tell that this was my son! 

As I looked in amazement, suddenly 
he began to look different. I began 
to believe that I could see ways in 
which this little baby looked like me 
and I felt good. Here was a tiny re- 
production of myself! Now I knew 
that the birth was a successful one, 
because he was like his father! 


_ I LEFT HIM and his 
mother in the hospital and began driv- 
ing home. 

My mind dwelt upon the fact 
that my son was “a chip off the old 
block” and I began to think of the 
ways in which I would want to make 
him more so. 

I'd teach him to love the same sports 
I'd always loved, and perhaps some- 
day he’d even become a star in some 
of them. 

I'd teach him how to get along in 
the business world, for someday he’d 
want to be independent and earn his 
own living. 

I'd spend lots of time with him 
helping him to learn all that I knew 
about the world and about life in it. 

I'd even spend some time teaching 
him about God and about being a 
church member, for my church mem- 
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bership meant something to me. I'd 
try to help him believe in God as I 
do. 

Perhaps, I'd even help him to get 
into the same kind of work I’m in, for 
surely with what I could teach him 
he’d be even more successful than I 
am. 

My task of “reproduction” was only 
beginning. 


W ae I REACHED HOME | 
found our pastor waiting. He said 
that he’d just heard about our son and 
that he’d come by to see me first. 

I found new joy in telling him all 
about what had happened. I told 
him how I wanted our son to become 
“a chip off the old block.” 

He listened with patience and un- 
derstanding, and I believe with real 
interest, even though he must have 
heard the same kind of story a thou- 


sand times before. 


And then suddenly, he asked me a 
question which I’ve never been able 
to forget. He said, “Jim, why make 
your son a chip off the old block? 
Maybe God wants him to be some- 
thing else.” 





Prayer is not a little habit pinned on 
to us while we were tied to our mother’s 
apron strings. It is the most serious work 
of our most serious years. 

Talking to men for God is a great thing, 
but talking to God for men is greater still. 

Our devotions are not measured by the 
clock, but time is of their essence. Hurry, 
everywhere unseemly and damaging, is to 
an alarming extent prevalent in the great 
business of communion with God. Short 
devotions are the bane of deep piety. 

—E. M. Bounds 





At first the idea was so preposterous 
that I was ready to laugh in his face, 
but I know our pastor well and I 
could tell that he was serious. And so 
I asked him what in the world he was 
talking about. 


H: ANSWERED ME some- 
thing like this: 

“Jim, I’m certainly not trying to 
suggest that the world would not be a 
better place if your son becomes an 
exact ‘reproduction’ of you. You al- 
ready know how I feel about that. 

“But I do believe that when a baby 
is born, the parents should realize that 
God has given them an opportunity 
to share in the ‘creation’ of a new 
life rather than simply a chance to 
‘reproduce’ an old one. 

“God’s acts of creation began a long 
time ago. You are as familiar with the 
first chapters of Genesis as I am. 

“But nowhere in the Bible is there 
the suggestion that He is not still 
creating. 

“In fact, when one reflects on the 
wav in which God created a number 
of generations of people. before man 
was prepared to receive Jesus Christ 
as the Revelation of God, and then 
upon the way in which the Christian 
Church has grown slowly but surely 
while a number of generations have 
lived, it is difficult not to believe that 
each new generation is created ac- 
cording to specific plans of God in 
order that He can accomplish His 
divine purposes. 


€'Y our GENERATION, 
AND MINE, was born to live in this 
day, and to carry on God’s work in 
this day. Your son and other children 
of his generation must shoulder new 
responsibilities in a new time. You 
and I cannot even guess what some 
of them may be. 
“But God knows, and He _ has 
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created them to fulfil His purposes 
in those times. 

“It is true that He uses human par- 
ents like us to teach children as best 
we can, but it is imperative for us 
to realize the type of teaching we 
must do if we are to fit them for His 
will. 

“We cannot make it our main pur- 
pose to duplicate ourselves in them. 
Instead we must work as a gardener, 
protecting as necessary, exposing at 
other times, providing nourishment 
when it is needed, but always allow- 
ing God to bring a child into the kind 
of person who can do His will. 

“We cannot expect God to call all 
children to take up exactly the same 
work which their fathers have laid 
down, and we must be prepared to 
help them develop as God may reveal 
Himself and His will to them. 

‘Y ou will want your son to develop 
a faith as strong as your own, but you 
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will not want to let him understand 
that faith is simply acknowledgement 
of certain understandings which you 
may have about God. You will want 
him to know God as a Person and 
you will want him to seek God’s will 
for his own life. 

“I have spoken to you about this 
frankly, Jim, for this is the first time 
you have had an opportunity to share 
in one of God’s acts of creation and 
I felt sure that you’d want to recog- 
nize it for all that it is.” 


Ore PASTOR OFFERED A 
PRAYER for our son and for us before 
he left, and I sat for a long time 
thinking about some of the things he’d 
said. 

Later, I turned to the first chapters 
of Genesis to read again the creation 
story, and to see if I could compre- 
hend a little more clearly some of 
the things he’d been saying. 


By WILLIAM P. ANDERSON, JR. 


Director of Adult Education 


There I seemed to find several 
things which helped me to understand 
better. 

I noticed first that it is God who 
creates. How true this is in respect to 
the creation of my son. My wife and 
I were only allowed to share in what 
God had made possible. 

I was struck too with the fact that 
as God created He made things in 
order, so that whenever a new cre- 
ation came into existence, all that was 
necessary for its survival was already 
created. I seemed to comprehend how 
God had made parents for children, 
for the tiny boy who would soon be- 
come a part of our home life would 
be absolutely dependent upon us for 
many years. 


Bor MOST OF ALL I NO- 
Ticep that whenever God had made 
something, He completed His act of 
creation by seeing that it was “good.” 
In this I seemed to understand more 
than ever the will of God, and I de- 
termined then, and later with my 
wife, that since we were privileged to 
share with God in the creation of 
this new person in the world, we 
would see that what God had created 
was “good.” 

In the years since that time, there 
have been many times when we have 
realized how our own weaknesses have 
done much to keep our boy from 
being “goed” as God intended, but if 
we had not understood at least in 
part the new responsibility which we 
have had as parents, I suspect that 
things would have been much worse! 

The task of sharing in a creative 
act of God seems to us therefore, to 
be a privilege given by God, and we 
look forward eagerly to the times 
when we shall understand more 
clearly just how our child will be 
used in God’s purposes and plans! END 
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Christian Nurture 


A Missionary’s Job 


Ever KANKONDE’S OLDER 
BROTHER DIED and left two wives. By 
an old and established native law, the 
two wives and their children were 
the Elder’s wives. His was the only 
home they and their children had. 
What could he do with them? Put 
them out on the streets? They con- 
stituted a social, economic and Chris- 
tian problem. The family savings were 
invested in these women. What would 
you have done? 

Webster’s Dictionary gives “nour- 
ish” and “cherish” as synonyms of 
“nurture.” And he adds, “Nourish is 
to supply with food, or cause to 
grow.” And, “To cherish is to hold 
and trust as dear. To nurture is to 
train up with fostering care, like that 
of a mother.” Nurture is also defined 
as “to educate, to train or to bring 
up.” You may be surprised to know 
that this very important word is used 
only one time in the whole Bible. 
It is not found in the Old Testament. 
Paul uses it one time, in Ephesians 
6:4, where he urges fathers to bring 
their children “up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 


As I WRITE THIS I AM 
LOOKING OUT on a beautiful flower 
garden. Almost every shade of color 
is present, and the lady who owns 
this garden says she has about 50 dif- 
ferent flowers growing in it. She 
cooked her menfolks a good breakfast 
this morning, but before she washed 
the dishes she was out in her garden 
watering flowers. Just as her family 
needed food, so her garden needed 
food—nourishing water. The man of 
the house says she nourishes the gar- 
den with fostering care, like that of a 
mother. 

This man of the house is a smart 
insurance agent. I asked him if nurtur- 
ing had anything to do with writing 
insurance, and he replied that it is 
his primary job. And he added, “It 
is a very simple matter, just like 


growing this garden. We insurance 
people are always concerned with 
training, educating, nourishing peo- 
ple.” Yes, nurturing is an essential in 
the whole of life. It starts before the 
seeds are planted in the soil and it 
never ends. Flowers bloom in this 
garden every month in the year, and 
this is because the garden is well 
nourished. 


Jost LIKE THE INSURANCE 
worKER, the flower gardener or any 
other successful worker, the foreign 
missionary’s task is one of nurturing. 
The thorns are sharper, the rocks are 
larger, the soil is harder in a pagan 
land and the missionary must deal 
with these in preparing the soil. At 
the same time he must always be on 
the alert to nurture any good that 
may be found in this difficult and 
often unknown soil. 

A young evangelist, Kasonga, 
seemed to be doing an excellent job 
in his village. The village had a good 
church, good school and big cate- 
chism class. He gave the missionary 
his little, new home for a resting place. 
Having arranged his cot, the mission- 
ary laid down to rest at noon. And 
tied to the ridge pole over his head 
was a monkey skin bag which con- 
tained chicken bones, snake bones, 
ashes, etc., a bag of “medicine.” Ka- 
songa had gone all out for the “Mis- 
sion” God outside, but his real god 
was tied to the ridge pole of his home. 
Satan was saying to Kasonga, “Do 
and say what you like before the 
missionary, but hold on to the god 
of your fathers.” No, we did not dis- 
miss Kasonga, but we tried to nurture 
him and make him strong enough to 
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say, “As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” 


Yes, NURTURING IS A 
MISSIONARY’S JOB, TOO. The fact is, it 
is his most important and ever-press- 
ing job. Some seed fall on poor soil, 
others in rocky soil and others among 
difficult thorns. The old thorns are 
forever trying to grow again and the 
devil is forever planting new ones, 
foreign thorns, the white man’s 
thorns. Over and over again the mis- 
sionary sees the seed spring up. He 
sees promising young plants growing, 
like a young man rejoicing to run a 
race. And then, overnight, as it seems, 
the field becomes all choked up ‘and 
covered over with thorns and thistles. 

Cry, the Beloved Country is the 
best book written, so far, on Africa 
to show the sharp thorns of the white 
man’s civilization. Many lovely roads 
run from the hills into the fast grow- 
ing cities which the white man is 
building. From the crude but sure 
shelter of family and tribal life in the 
villages of these hills are coming thou- 
sands of women and young girls, fol- 
lowing their menfolks. 

Many of these women are baptized 
Christians and would like to live 
Christian lives. Few or none of them 
can read and none of them have 
Bibles. It is easy to see what happens 
to many of them when left in the city 
with time on their hands. Fancy cloth- 
ing and headgear are easily to be had 
—and what woman does not want 
these?—even shoes, a bicycle, if she 
will pay the price. She has the price 
and all too often pays it. One of 
the most urgent needs today in our 
Congo Mission is that of nurturing 
women and girls in the cities of the 
land. 


N crrvrixe Is NOT ONLY 
A CONTINUING Jos for the missionary, 
but it takes on many different forms. 
Every Christian seems to have a dit- 
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DRIED MILK FOR RELIEF 


A large quantity of government 
surplus skim milk powder has been 
located to Church World Service, 
‘, has been announced by the Depart- 
iment of Overseas Relief and Inter- 

hurch Aid. Approximately 415 car- 
oads of 30,000 lbs. each, totaling some 
12,500,000 lbs. of dried milk, were 
iven free at storehouses in Wiscon- 
in and Minnesota. Cost of transpor- 
ation and distribution overseas, ap- 
proximately $300,000, must be borne 
hy Church World Service. 


This single contribution weighs half 
bs much again as the total C.W\S. 
ontributed supplies, food, clothing, 
tc. shipped in 1952. It will be sent 


to Europe and Asia, where milk is 
badly needed to supplement rations 
of refugees and famine sufferers, 
whose diet is almost entirely grain or 
flour. On the average it will cost 2%2¢ 
per pound to get this precious free 
milk powder delivered to those who 
need it most. Each pound produces 
16 cups of milk, and it is estimated 
that the total will produce 200 mil- 
lion cups, enough for one cup a day 
for a year for 548,000 people. 

Our Church has a share in this pro- 
gram, through the Department of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid, whose secretary, Paul B. Free- 
land, notes the fact that additional 
funds are needed to enable us to. take 


advantage of this great “bargain.” Re- 
member that ro¢, the cost of a candy 
bar, will deliver a cup of milk a day 
for two months, and a $6.00 con- 
tribution means a cup a day for a 
year for 1o people. $60 will do the 
same for 100 people. 

Church World Service, in accept- 
ing this gift of milk and distributing 
it on behalf of the cooperating de- 
nominations, is carrying out its policy 
of sending relief ‘supplies in bulk ship- 
ments, thus saving money. Mr. Free- 
land stressed this, and calls on our 
Church people to support the official 
program of relief through the De- 
partment of Overseas Relief and In- 
ter-Church Aid. 





erent problem. The devil’s three ba- 
sic temptations come in many varia- 
ions and combinations. This is true 
n every land, but more so in a pagan 
ountry. The most successful mis- 
jionary is the one who has time, or 
akes time, to nurture the individual 
hristians. One of the great mission- 
bries of all times was the late Dr. 
lotte Martin of our Congo Mission. 
is power and greatness was in his 
pbility to deal with many individuals, 
urturing tender plants. 

Katompa Luke and his wife Ruth 
ave had trouble. Her cooking was 
ot too good and Luke told her so. 
Dr perhaps Ruth smiled at another 
ian and Luke beat her up. Both father 
pnd mother and their children are 
ow in trouble. It will take hours, or 
aybe days to get this family trouble 
roned out. Yes, days are spent nurtur- 
ng families away from old ways and 
nto a better way. 


Noarvawe ALSO PRO- 
DUCES FRUITS of great satisfaction. 
pome plants seem to require more 
urturing than others. Tshitenga 
Ruth, when I first saw her, was a 
‘oung girl, just ready to be married. 
An humble, though poorly equipped 
African minister, had helped her to 
nd Christ. A man had bought her, 
€ thought, body, mind, and soul. He 
vas soon to take her as his wife. He 
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did not want her to join the church, 
and told her and us so in no uncertain 
terms. Tshitenga, standing in the pres- 
ence of the man and all the village 
folks said, “You can take me or leave, 
but I will not leave my Lord.” She 
was baptized into the church, the man 
left her, but her Lord did not leave 
her. A little Christian nurturing had 
made the difference. 

All Christians are taught to give 
something to the church. Each one is 
free to say how much. But once hav- 
ing made his pledge, he is expected to 
pay it. If he gets behind he will hear 
his name called out in church and the 
amount he is behind. If it is clear he 
has not made an honest effort, he 
may not take the next Communion. 
No, this is not being too strict, it is 
nurturing Christians in the way they 
should live and bear fruits. 

When a child has finished the cate- 
chism and is ready to be baptized, 
one of the last questions asked him is, 
“Who have you found to take your 
place in the catechism class? Have 
you won another for Christ?” 


Kasanca PAUL CRAWLED 
INTO THE LITTLE CHURCH SHED after the 
service had started. He was wearing 
two monkey skins, one in front and 
one behind. He could not walk. He 
sat on a small goat skin to hear the 
missionary preach as best he could in 


the African language. Later Paul asked 
to speak a few words. Looking out 
through almost blinded eyes—old 
man that he was—he said, “Listen to 
me, you young people. This mission- 
ary came almost too late for me, but 
I did get under the line. You take it 
from me, the oldest person in town, 
this is the way, walk ye in it.” Some 
person had nurtured the old man into 
the presence of his God, and he in 
turn was trying to nurture others. 


Pastor Kalomba was buried a few 
weeks ago from the big First Church 
in Luebo. He had been pastor of this 
church for many years and was the 
first African to be buried from the 
church. Pastor Kalomba came to 
Luebo as a slave boy more than 50 
years ago. He never received a degree 
from any school. His only title was 
that of Pastor. 


As a young man he was nurtured 
in the simple but eternal truths of 
the Gospel by such men as Morrison 
and Martin. He became a spiritual 
power for good in the Kasai land. 
Men and women, black and white, 
came to him for help. Over all, he 
stood on the battlements of heathen- 
ism for 50 years, half a century, call- 
ing his people to Christ, and nurturing 
them in the Christian life. In this man 
missionary nurturing bore fruits more 
than a hundred fold. END 
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Christian Nurture 


On the College Campus 


Tue ADMINISTRATION AT 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS has no 
desire to include a program of Chris- 
tian nurture as a part of the curricu- 
lum of the college. Quite on the con- 
trary, it believes the curriculum must 
be a part of a total program of Chris- 
tian nurture in which the entire col- 
lege community participates. 

Our modern world needs wise 
“children of light.” No Christian col- 
lege can be true to its heritage, nor 
can it fulfill its present responsibilities, 
if it fails to challenge its students to 
their highest efforts in the quest for 
knowledge. Thus Southwestern views 
its emphasis upon genuineness and 
excellence in the classroom and lab- 
oratory as an integral part of Chris- 
tian nurture. Led by professors who 
themselves are Christian each stu- 
dent must grapple seriously with the 
learning of the ages—both past and 
present, both religious and secular. 
Only so can Southwestern produce 
young men and young women who 
are “aise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” 


‘Tus am sy No MEANS 
INTENDS TO EXCLUDE OTHER EMPHASES. 
The Christian faith concerns itself 
with the heart of man as well as with 
his head. Each activity within the 
college community achieves its full 
purpose only as it presents an arena 
within which Christian education is 
put to the test of practical experience. 
Here, too, the counsel and friendship 
of Christian leaders is prerequisite to 
Christian nurture. Let me give two 


By W. TAYLOR REVELEY 


Associate Professor of Bible and Humanities 
Southwestern at Memphis 


b 


action.” Students from other lands 
are, of course, no newcomers to the 
college or university campus; nor is 
Southwestern unique in trying to 
make its foreign students feel wel- 
come. But the relatively small student 
body does make it possible for these 
students to become a real part of the 
college community rather than being 
mere “outsiders.” Their presence adds 
a proper touch of internationalism to 
the perspective of us all. 

The second illustration grows out 
of a new experience for Southwest- 
ern. Last spring at the suggestion of 
the Student Council, a swimming 
party and picnic was planned for the 
students, faculty, and staff. It was a 
“howling” success—highlighted by 
such absorbing events as the delicious 
box supper and the friendly “duck- 
ing” of several of the professors in the 
swimming pool. 


Eewatty IMPORTANT FOR 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE are the specifically 
religious oportunities for worship and 
service. Student body and faculty 
gather three times each week for cor- 
porate worship, and dormitory prayer 


services are conducted by the stu- 
dents. A program of student religious 
activities seeks to blend the best in 
a genuine ecumenical experience with 
the values of denominational loyalty. 
All campus-wide activities are under 
the direction of a Protestant Religious 
Council, which in turn is composed 
of representatives from the religious 
organizations and denominational 
groups on campus. This pattern re- 
sembles closely the religious program 
which students will find in their later 
communities, and its functioning pre- 
pares them not only with knowledge 
of the faith and history of their own 
denomination, but also with practical 
experience in working together at 
the interdenominational level. 

No halo hangs over Southwestern’s 
campus. The ideal has not yet found 
full realization. Still the vision of the 
total program of a college community 
reaching its fullest stature in Chris- 
tian nurture is very real. Southwest- 
ern, and other church colleges like it, 
may progress in the task of translat- 
ing this vision into actuality only 3 
they share in the prayers and interest 
of the whole Church. END 





























= Sometimes we overlook an important implication of the “second 
greatest commandment.” If it means anything to “love your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” must you not have a wholesome self respect and 
a sense of your own worth as a person?—MARY VENABLE 
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AN SURVEY 


Religion can be taught 


Awvrew JACKSON 
POINTED TO THE BIBLE one day and 
said, “That book, sir, is the founda- 
tion on which this republic rests.” 
What, then, is the future of our 
country when, as statistics show, only 
half our young people are receiving 
any kind of religious education? How 
can we restore to our children their 
rightful religious heritage? 
Here is one way which has been in 
use for the past 40 years. The Week- 





in the public schools 


day Religious Education Program 
brings the study of the Bible to chil- 
dren on a released time plan during 
the school hours. Across the nation 
3000 communities have weekday Bible 
classes which reach 2,250,000 children. 
In the state of Virginia, where I am 


By VIRGINIA HALL 


Teacher of Weekday Religious Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


one of 98 teachers, Bible is taught to 
52,136 children in 37 counties. This 
is 97 per cent of the children in the 
grades where Bible is offered who are 
enrolled by their parents in these 
classes. 

The enthusiasm of boys and girls 
for Bible class in school is rewarding. 
“I tell my mother that the day I can 
hardly wait for is when the Bible 
“T like Bible best of 


teacher comes.” 


Children have their own worship service in a religious education class of a public school in Virginia. 
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Presbyterians might well take 


the lead in their communities 
to promote teaching of the Bible 
to students of public schools 


all my subjects in school.” These re- 
marks from fourth- and seventh-grade 
girls are typical of children’s attitude 
to this program. 


Tue FOLLOWING INCIDENT 
took place in a seventh-grade Bible 
class. At the close of a busy school 
day the principal said to the Bible 
teacher, “I must tell you something 
which your Bible class did today. Bill, 
in the seventh grade, got into trouble 
this morning with two other boys. 
When I questioned them early in the 
day, Bill said he didn’t do it. Just 
now when I called the boys to the 
office Bill said, ‘I’ve had Bible class 
today and we talked about being 
honest. Now I can’t say I didn’t do it 
when I did.’” With a twinkle in his 
eye the principal added, “I couldn’t 
punish him after that!” 

Results are not always so obvious. 
But statements from parents, written 
on Bible report cards, indicate ways 
in which the class is helpful. “I am 
very much pleased with the Bible 
work. ... We can see in many ways 
how much it has helped our son.” 
“Bible study in school has helped my 
child in her Sunday school.” “I am 
very thankful my daughter can have 
Bible study in school. We cannot take 
her to Sunday school, and I do not 
know enough about it to teach her at 
home.” “It is most surprising how 
much the children learn.” 

School personnel add their testi- 
mony to the benefits of the class. One 
homeroom teacher said, “I would not 
want to teach in this school without 
the Bible class. It has helped my chil- 
dren a lot.” A principal stated, “No 
time in school can be more profitably 
spent than in Bible class. I see no 
evidence of sectarianism. In fact I do 
not even know the denomination of 
the teachers. The course presents 


great Bible truths, and trains for 
moral living.” 


Iw ADDITION TO REACHING 
THE MAssEs, making religion a part of 
everyday living, and increasing Bible 
knowledge, the class does stimulate 
interest in Sunday school attendance. 
One teacher reported a sixteen per 
cent gain in the number of children 
attending Sunday school during one 
school session. Teachers of religion 
are working and checking constantly 
during the school year, in an effort to 
bring their pupils under the direct 
influence of other phases of the 
church activity. Bible class further- 
more trains children in worship. It 
also fosters tolerance, for in sympa- 
thetic atmosphere, free discussion 
leads to the understanding of the 
viewpoints of others. 

Through service projects at home 
and abroad it provides opportunity 
for expressing friendship to children 
of other classes and races. Tlie in- 
fluence of the class carries over into 
the home, as this story will illustrate. 
A fourth-grade girl who had been 
trying to get her parents to say a 
blessing at mealtime told her Bible 
teacher, “Finally I said to Mama, 
‘How would you like to keep on giv- 
ing to somebody if she never said 
thank you?’ Mama said, ‘I guess you 
are right.” Now we have a blessing 
every meal.” Whole families have 
been brought into the church through 
their children’s influence. 

“We learn by doing” is the tried 
and true law by which Bible teachers, 
too, present their material. Through 
discussion, art, music, dramatics, pup- 
petry, field trips, worship, movies, 
notebook work, etc., teachers try to 
get pupil participation in as many 
ways as possible. In striving to give 
pupils a vital faith in a personal God, 


as many creative methods as possible 
are used to increase Bible know ledge 
and its application to daily life. 


Tue sre 1s THE ONLY 
TEXTBOOK used by the pupils. In Vir. 
ginia a separate course of study for 
each of the seven grades and for high 
school has been prepared by leaders 
in the field. These texts have been 
approved by the churches co-operat- 
ing in the state council of churches, 
The units of study correlate with the 
main emphasis of the school grade, 
and are so planned that there will be 
progressive study without repetition, 
For example, the fifth-grade course 
includes “How Did Our Bible Come 
to Be,” “The Life of Jesus,” and “The 
Bible and Our Everyday Problems,” 

Much has been said about the con- 
stitutionality of the released time pro- 
gram of weekday religious education, 
The courts have sustained the basic 
right of parents, within reasonable 
limits, to direct the education of their 
children. Therefore, a committee of 
parents can request the schoolboard 
to release the pupils to the churches 
for Bible instruction. The program is 
operated entirely separately from the 
public school system. All matters of 
administration, classroom procedures 
or problems are in the hands of the 
parents, churches, and their teachers. 
The Bible teacher is employed, paid 
and supervised by the parents and co- 
operating churches. Teachers must 
meet educational requirements equal 
to those of the public school, with 
emphasis in Bible and religious edu- 
cation training. The salary is as near 
the public school standards as possible. 
Usually a 50-minute period a week is 
given each class. Classes may be held 
in nearby churches, or in school build- 
ings, according to the law of the state. 
National legislation regarding the use 
of school buildings for weekday re- 
ligious education is not possible be- 
cause each state passes its own law in 
the matter. 

Now the program of Bible instruc- 
tion is ready—with schoolboard per- 
mission, a council of churches to 
sponsor the class, a qualified teacher, 
and with pupils enrolled by the 
written permission of their parents. 
The sky is the limit for teaching 
opportunity—like this: second-grade 
girl, “I learned something today from 
that story. I learned to help mother 
the way she wants me to instead of 
the way I want to help!” END 
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By SUSIE K. BRITTON 


Teacher of Junior-High Students 
Kingstree, South Carolina 


“Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Matthew 5:16. 


Tue PUBLIC SCHOOLS ap- 
pear to be one of the easiest places to 
“catch” the results of Christianity. If 
students are exposed to teachers pre- 
disposed to this “ailment,” the results 
can be a powerful weapon for saving 
civilization, 

One of America’s best known busi- 
ness men was asked the question: 
What do you consider the most im- 
portant single quality or characteris- 
Uc essential to a man’s success?” He 
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eligion can be 








answered instantly, “Integrity, for I 
can buy technical skill, ability, or 
knowledge for five or six thousand 
dollars a year, but honesty, truthful- 
ness, fairness, co-operation, and re- 
liability are worth several times this 
amount.” If integrity is worth so much 
to an employer, it is worth far more 
to the student who catches these by- 
products of the Gospel from teachers 
in the public schools. 

There is an old saying, “As is the 
teacher, so is the school.” But perhaps 
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it would be better to say, “The 
teacher is the school,” for the student 
reflects the image the teacher por- 
trays. How wonderful this image 
would be if the teacher should reflect 
the life of the “Master Teacher” into 
the lives of her pupils! 


Tue MOST IMPORTANT 
THING a teacher will teach is herself. 
She can teach only those things which 
she has put into her own life. She 
cannot live one way (See page 24) 
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“Train up a child in the way he 
should: go: and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” (Proverbs 
22:6.) 


W nen DR. WILLIAM P. 
JACOBS FOUNDED THE THORNWELL OR- 
PHANAGE 78 years ago, he had definite 
ideals for the boys and girls God 
would place in his hand. He wanted 
them to develop physically, mentally 
and spiritually. All plans were made 
with this end in view. They must not 
only be strong physically and well de- 
veloped mentally, but they must have 
a definite relationship to Christ. The 
idea has not grown dim with the 
going away of the founder and the 
passing of the years, but it glowed and 
burned brightly in the heart of the 
successor of Dr. Jacobs, Dr. L. Ross 
Lynn, and it glows and burns just as 
brightly in the heart of his successor, 
Dr. Malcolm A. Macdonald. 

In 1872, Dr. Jacobs wrote: 

“The Church, the dear old Presby- 
terian Church (God bless her), was 
to adopt these orphans; they were to 
be her own; she was to put spirit into 
them; to give them a true home; to 
educate them well, to do the best for 
them in that line that could be done; 
and having fitted them for life’s work 
—training head, heart, and hand; to 
bid them Godspeed as they took up 


Two of the boys who work at the Dairy at Thornwell. 
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their weapons and entered into the 
battle of life.” 


Since THAT MEMORABLE 
pAY, October 1, 1875, when the doors 
of the first cottage were opened at 
Thornwell Orphanage, more than 
3500 boys and girls have found at 
Thornwell a Christian home, where 


religious education is at the heart o 
the program, and where every effon 
is made to develop each child into: 
well-rounded individual. The day a 
Thornwell begins and ends with : 
prayer of gratitude to God, the givet 
of all things. 

Church life is an important factoj 
in the life of all Thornwell children 





Dairy superintendent, Mr. Robert Wickham, and Mrs. Wickham, 


some of the boys who took ribbons at South Carolina fairs. 
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Thornwell has its own church, the 
Thornwell Memorial. It carries on a 
full program, with Sunday school and 
morning and evening worship each 
Sunday, as well as young people’s or- 
ganizations for Seniors and Pioneers. 
Eighteen Pioneers and fourteen Sen- 
iors attended the Presbytery camps 
and conferences this summer. 

It is realized that if boys and girls 
are to have strong bodies, they must 
have proper food and plenty of it. A 
great deal of thought is given to a 
proper diet. Wholesome food is pre- 
pared by the girls, under the supervi- 
sion of a trained worker. It is recog- 
nized, too, that food is not all that is 
needed to develop a strong body. 
There must be exercise and plenty of 
it. The boys and girls get this part of 
their development through work and 
play. Each child has his or her own 
tak to do. The girls work in the 
kitchen, serving room, dishwashing 
room, sewing room, the office, the in- 
firmary, and the homes. The boys 
work on the farm, dairy, wood shop, 
electrical shop, poultry yard, printing 
department, grounds. 





Too, IT IS REALIZED, “all 
work and no play make Jack a dull 
boy.” Here a proper place is given 


heart olf for the development of the body and 
ry effory mind. A well-equipped gymnasium 
Id into #§ and a swimming pool aid the recrea- 
e day a tional program. A Youth Center, 
s with @ where the teen-age boys and girls can 
the givet gather for informal chats, Ping-pong, 









television programs, etc., is open every 
day except Sunday. The younger chil- 
dren enjoy their playgrounds and 
playrooms. All play, except the very 
informal, is supervised. 

Thornwell has its own schools, be- 
ginning at the kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through high school, with a 
principal and a full staff of qualified 
teachers. The Thornwell schools hold 


nt facto! 
children 





By INEZ TUCKER 


Field Secretary, Thornwell Orphanage 


Inez Tucker tells the heart-warming story 
of Thornwell Orphanage, which is owned, 
controlled, and supported by the Synods 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Miss Tucker has been at Thornwell for 
more than 20 years. 
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membership in the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. The Catechisms 
are taught as required subjects. This 
year twenty-one children recited the 
Child’s Catchism and four the Shorter 
Catechism. Arrangements are made 
for those boys and girls who are 
worthy and capable, to attend college 
or some advanced training school. 
Last year thirteen Thornwell young 
people were enrolled in such schools. 
Thus, before each boy and girl are 
held the highest ideals for the develop- 
ment of his mental capacities. 

It is not enough for one to develop 
physically and mentally; one must 
also develop spiritually. Knowing this 
fact, great emphasis has been placed 
upon the development of the spiritual 
life of Thornwell young people. 


"Tuornwewt’s FIRST PRESI- 
DENT sap, “To care for an orphan’s 
body is an easy matter. Indeed a little 
roughness will drive him to do that 
for himself. To cut and polish the 
bright gem of his mind till it shines 
with thousand-faced lustre, that is 
labor. But there is a secret still beyond 
this. It is to find the child’s soul and 
to hold it up to the eternal Sun, till a 
light comes down into it that innu- 
merable storm clouds can only make 
to burn the brighter.” 

It is hard for a child’s spiritual de- 
velopment to rise above the spiritual 
atmosphere of the home, therefore 
great care is given to the selection of 
matrons or housemothers. They must 
be Christian women, filled with kind- 
ness and love. 

Because of Thornwell Orphanage, 
3500 boys and girls have been given a 
chance in life who would have had 
no chance, an opportunity who would 
have had no opportunity, an educa- 
tion who would have had little educa- 
tion. Would that (See page 46) 





One of the office girls. 
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Young boy running Linotype machine in j 
printing office. 


Typical scene at the Youth Center. 


A group of the four- and five-year-olds with 
their cottage mother. 





Youngest at the Mayes Baby Cottage. 
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By Mary Howarp Poo.e 


AST SUMMER A WOMAN sat in 

my living room and told me 

how her only daughter and 
her three very young children were 
drowned when a barge sank in a 
river a month before. I marveled 
at the light in the woman’s face, 
the serenity of her voice. 

“T know it is hard for many peo- 
ple, especially those who are not 
Christians, to understand how my 
husband and I can take such a ter- 
rible tragedy with resignation and 
with no bitterness toward God, nor 
toward our daughter’s husband, 
who somehow failed to notice that 
the barge wasn’t in shape to float.” 

“What did you do when you re- 
ceived the news?” I asked. 

“My husband and I immediately 
knelt down together and com- 
mitted everything to God’s will 
and guidance. We prayed for 
strength and wisdom to carry us 
through such an experience,’ my 
friend said, “and now our son-in- 
law, who was not a Christian be- 








DYNAMIC MARY HOWARD POOLE aside from 
helping her pastor husband, Rev. Henry 
R. Poole, regularly pens her “Happiness 
Road” for the Lexington (N. C.) Dis- 
patch and turns out scores of dramatic 
skits for church groups. 


Pastors wife 
becomes columnist 


fore, has surrendered his life to 
Christ. It looks as if it took the 
loss of his wife and children to turn 
his eyes heavenward, where his 
family await his coming one day.” 

This Christian woman has won 
scores of people to Christ. Once 
she ran a book and tropical fish 
store. Every customer that entered 
her store was apt to be asked if he 
were a Christian, if there was doubt 
in her mind, or the person a 
stranger. She held prayer meetings 
in her apartment for the other 
apartment dwellers. She has given 
away hundreds of dollars worth of 
reliable religious literature. Next to 
the Bible, the book, “In His Steps,” 
by Sheldon, has been recommended 
by her for reading, with marvelous 
results. 

Surely for people with faith and 
zeal for witnessing like my friend’s, 
it can be said: 


The world can never do its 


worst 
To him who puts his Saviour 
first! 
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Psalms We Sing from Our Hymnal 


A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


ARTIN LUTHER AND HIS FRIENDS, returning from 
the Diet of Worms, reined their horses in 
the shadow of the massive contours of Wart- 

burg Castle. Here in dark chambers in the tower 
fortress he was to hide for a time from his enemies. 
Little did he know then that he would write his 
great hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” or 
that 300 years later it would be sung in 184 different 
languages, by Christians throughout the world, and 
be a help in time of trouble. 

Luther was restless in the Wartburg tower. Only 
the insistence of his friends kept him concealed 
there. He knew that God was his refuge and 
strength, his present help in trouble. He longed to 
be out in the midst of the warfare of life, directing 
the forces of the Reformation. He did not desire to 
hide from his enemies, nor to turn from the work he 
knew he must do. 

The forces opposing him were great. He knew 
their craft, their power, and their hate. Reformers 
before him—Huss, Savonarola, and others—had been 
burned at the stake for their faith. He had seen the 
hate in the eyes of his opposers at the Diet of 
Worms. The warfare was real. In later years, seeing 
his little son, Martin, nursing, he said: “Child, your 
enemies are the Pope, the Bishops, Duke George, 
Ferdinand, and the Devil. And there you are sucking 
unconcernedly.” 

He knew the enemies of the spirit, also. He had 
times of deep and depressing doubt. His struggles 
with the devil in his spiritual life were severe. But 
he wrote, “The way of man with God cannot be 
tranquil.” He thought David, the psalmist, must have 
been plagued by a fearful devil, for “he could not 
have had such profound insight if he had not ex- 
perienced great assaults.” 

The words of the Forty-sixth Psalm were there- 
fore meaningful to him. He knew God as a refuge 
and strength and a very present help in trouble, a 
fortress imperishable. He knew, too, the forces of 
evil that swept like a tidal wave against him. The 
psalmist sang of waters that roared and were 
troubled, so that the mountains shook with their 
swelling and were swept into the midst of the sea. 
So Luther sang of the flood of mortal ills prevailing 
as he thought of the persecution of his Protestants 
and his own spiritual struggles. 

But the psalmist also sang of other waters. He 
sang of a river with its streams that make glad the 
eternal city of God. Water in Palestine was a sign 
of God’s blessing. In an arid land the people were 
particularly conscious of the trees and grasses that 


grew beside the streams. He contrasted with the 
tidal waves of trouble and warfare the quiet streams 
of blessing that flow to the city of God. While the 
kingdoms of earth are destroyed, and the earth is 
melted at the command of God, this city, the place 
He has prepared for those who love Him, shall not 
be moved. 

This is Luther’s mighty fortress. Luther turned to 
Scripture and to its central figure, the person of 
Jesus Christ, God incarnate. The Old Testament 
psalm is interpreted in New Testament terms. Christ 
is King of kings and Lord of lords and His will will 
be brought to pass. So Luther looked again at his 
opponents in the world. 


“And though this world with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us; 
We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us.” 


The ancient psalmist called us to behold the works 
of the Lord, to see his power in the earth, to see his 
hand in history overthrowing the heathen, destroy- 
ing kingdoms, bringing end to wars and restoring 
peace. 

Luther was not concerned with numbers, with the 
numerical superiority of his foes. The prince of dark- 
ness and his world full of devils shall be overthrown 
by just one little word from God who is all-power- 
ful, whose truth abideth, whose Kingdom is forever. 

“The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob 

is our refuge!” 

Joseph Hunecker wrote “The hymn thunders at 
the very gate of heaven in its magnificent affirmation 
of beliefs.” So powerful was it that it became the 
battle hymn of the infant Protestant movement. It 
spread like wildfire. Frederick the Great called it 
“God Almighty’s Grenadier March.” The whole 
army of Gustavus Adolphus sang it before the Battle 
of Leipzig. Martyred Huguenot and Swedish soldiers 
met death with these words on their lips during the 
next turbulent one hundred years, when men were 
winning the religious and political freedoms we now 
enjoy. James Moffatt called it “The greatest hymn of 
the greatest man in the greatest period of German 
history.” 

In these days when we seek security, peace of 
mind, and freedom from all doubt, let us remember 
that the way of a man with God cannot be tranquil. 
Let us meet the spiritual and physical warfare of 
our day with the battle cries of this psalm and this 
hymn on our lips. 

—HUBERT V. TAYLOR 
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Steppin gstones 


to Growth 


By DERA D. PARKINSON 


Mrs. B. L. Parkinson) 
redericksburg, Virginia 





Tue WORLD NEEDS TODAY 
MATURE CHRISTIANS who can cope with 
the pagan philosophies that are mak- 
ing an insidious appeal to the edu- 
cated youth of our day; mature Chris- 
tians who, because of their faith, do 
not suffer from the current fear of 
insecurity; and mature Christians who 
understand the relationship between 
righteousness and world peace. 

The mature Christian is constantly 
growing. 

Probably, all Christians pay at Icast 
lip service to the idea that growth 
is an essential characteristic of Chris- 
tian living. The generally recognized 
means growth are the study of 
God’s Word, prayer and meditation, 
public and private worship, and par- 
ticipation in the activities of the 
church in which membership is held. 
Quite frequently the social service 
program of a Christian church leads 
into active co-operation with public 
welfare and other charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Time runs out as a member serves 
on various committees, attends lec- 
tures, visits the shut-ins, and snatches 
a moment for his own private devo- 
tions. Often he is a clever and charm- 








ing speaker, presenting the work of 
the church graphically and effectively. 
He may also be a student of the Bible 
and able to give inspiring talks on 
God’s promises to His children. One 
is not surprised to find that our lead- 
ers who have wrestled with the prob- 
lem of “potential members” are often 
willing to accept these fruits of Chris- 
tian living as a standard for the indi- 
vidual member. 


Bor THE MATURE CHRIS- 
TIAN looks into his own heart and is 
not content with these outward mani- 
festations of obedience to God’s com- 
mands, for he finds as he reads his 
Bible that no amount of doing can 
substitute for being. Not only is he 
to do good deeds, but he is to be 
good. “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect” is the startling admonition 
of our Saviour. Struggling towards 
this unattainable goal, each failure 
brings humility and a new sense of 
God’s greatness and love, for the 
growing Christian, as he patiently 
studies the fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, finds steppings stones which 
mark the way in which he must walk. 


Memorized by children and quoted 
glibly by almost every church mem- 
ber, the Beatitudes are in danger of 
having their full meaning and implica- 
tion ignored. 

Is it too much to ask that the Chris- 
tian be poor in spirit, mourn for his 
own sins and those of his contempo- 
raries, be meek, hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, be merciful, be 
pure in heart, be a peacemaker? Only 
if he does not claim the promises to 
have a part in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to inherit the earth, to be 
filled with righteousness, to receive 
mercy, to see God and to be His 
child. 

The Christian pilgrim who would 
travel this road to perfection must 
not find in his heart pride, envy, 
selfishness, love of power, impurity, 
dishonesty, hate, or vainglory. Truly, 
he must in honor prefer another, love 
those things of good report, forgive 
slights and insults, and seek not his 
own way. 


Tuew HE CAN BEGIN TO 
UNDERSTAND the apostle when he 
speaks of the struggle within himself 
and he may catch a glimpse of what 
Paul means when he writes “For me 
to live is Christ.” 

For spiritual growth is not a mere 
accretion of knowledge or the forma- 
tion of habit patterns. Spiritual growth 
is a substitution, an unending evolu- 
tion that demands a _ completely 
changed creature. It calls for a war 
to the finish, a war in which the old 
man Adam must die unto sin and the 
new man Christ have full sway. “For 
me to live is Christ” again presents 
the goal which every Christian must 
strive to attain. 

In our church work it is possible 
to become formalized and to measure 
success by attendance at meetings and 
contributions to religious causes. Even 
devotions, public and private, may be- 
come routinized and fail to make for 
spiritual growth. 

Active work in a church organiza- 
tion will not, by itself, keep the 
Christian close to God. Spiritual 
wickedness in high places need not 
apply only to kings and rulers, nor to 
priests and bishops. It may refer to 
temptations that surround the ad- 
vanced or mature Christian layman. 


Tue WORLD MAY MEAS- 


URE BY OUTWARD FRUITS but the Chris- 
tian must look within. Is he glad when 
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they say, “Let us go into the house 
of the Lord?” Is he always conscious 
of a higher level on which he might 
live? No conflict between what one 
wishes to do and what one should 
do may indicate the sin of compla- 
cency and a darkened understanding. 
Js the love that fills his heart for his 
enemies and for those in the distant 
places of the earth great enough to 
blot out all unkind feelings toward 
those who interfere with his plans or 
fail to understand his love? Does the 
love of God illumine every dark cor- 
ner, revealing every secret fault? 

As the mature Christian progresses 
towards the mark of the high calling 
which he is beginning to comprehend, 
he finds that he must struggle not 
only against temptations within but 
with criticisms from without. As he 
moves nearer to the goal, he will 
wonder at the increased difficulties 
that block his way. 

Then he can read with understand- 
ing “Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake.” The full prom- 
ise of the “Blessed” path is received 
only when difficulties have been met 
and suffered as Christ would have 
met them. In fact, the Christian is 
growing spiritually only when he is 
crucifying self or being crucified by 
those who refuse to follow Christ as 
the Son of God. The world that pre- 
fers Barabbas will always crucify our 
Lord and His followers. 


Tue PILGRIM ON THIS ROAD 
TO PERFECTION is nearing maturity 
when he is not dismayed by criticism 
of his best effort, nor by having un- 
christian motives attributed to his 
most unselfish labors. This is the 
steppingstone he must reach in order 
to know that Christ’s Kingdom is not 
of this world and that here His saints 
will ever suffer. 

There remains one final stepping- 
stone, “Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven.” Only the Christian who can 
rejoice at the opportunity to suffer 
for His sake can know the full meas- 
ure of God’s grace and be numbered 
with those who ate recognized as 
having been companions of our Lord. 
_ It is here that our pilgrim becomes 
increasingly aware of other Christians 
whose burdens he must share and 
learns that as he attempts to bear the 
burdens of another, his own become 
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“You can join in and help by praying for us.”**—II Corinthians 1:11 


As communion and petition are upward and 
downward—the means of storing the life 
with the power of God—so intercession is 
outward—a means of letting the power out 
on behalf of others. 


Let us include in our praying this 
month: 


M@ ALL LEADERS IN LOCAL CHURCHES, 
that they be enthusiastic and effec- 
tive Christian workers to enlist all the 
membership of the church in a happy 
fellowship of worship and study and 
service. 


M@ ALL wHOo sTUDY, PRAY, SERVE to 
make effective the Christian education 
program in the local church, presby- 
tery and synod; the adults of the 
church that they realize their oppor- 
tunity in the church’s program and 
seek to have all the members of their 
families a part of that program. 


M@ THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF OUR CHURCH, 
as they begin a new year in school, or 
serve their country in the armed 





*From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. 
Phillips. 


forces, or face life decisions, that they 
consider all experiences opportunities 
to serve Christ. 


@ Fact MeetINGs in synods, presby- 
teries, districts, that they be used to 
rally anew the forces of our Church 
for the cause of Christ around the 
world. 


@ THe wHote cuurcn, her agencies 
and her members, that there be the 
maximum co-operation in order that 
there be a smooth transition to a new 
beginning of the Church year, Jan- 
uary I, 1954. 


M@ Tue presipent of our United 
States, that he be given divine guid- 
ance by God’s Spirit; all leaders in 
world affairs; Christians who are suf- 
fering for the faith. 


@ ALL PEOPLE WHO NEED CHRIST— 
those in our communities, those whom 
we may touch by the way, those on 
our mission fields—that God may 
work through us and the Church to 
bring them to Christ. 





surprisingly light, for now he is in- 
deed walking close to the great 
Burden-Bearer of the world and can 
feel the full force of His love and 
power. So, too, he develops a new 
appreciation for his fellow Christians 
and their efforts to help him carry 
the cross and walk in the way of life 
everlasting. 


Fry, THE MATURE 
CHRISTIAN is one who realizes that al- 
though he can never complete the 
journey, nor consider any stepping- 
stone as a finished accomplishment 
that will not rise up as a daily hurdle 
on his pilgrimage, he will ever have 
the light from the goal to illumine 
his path and to direct his steps. 
Even though he does not measure 
up to the standard set by the Master 
he can never be led astray by ungodly 
ideologies that magnify self or wor- 


ship man, for each step takes him 
ever nearer the source of truth, ever 
nearer the possibility of living so 
that his works may cause others to 
glorify his Father in heaven. 

The mature Christian can have no 
fear of insecurity. He “knows in 
whom [he] has believed and is per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that 
which [hey has committed unto him 
against that day.” He fears only those 
who can destroy both body and soul, 
and he knows that evil cannot come 
nigh one who is carrying His cross, 
for His grace will give the strength 
with which to withstand all tempta- 
tions. END 


Surely there can be no higher tribute 
paid to any Christian today than to 
have men take knowledge of him 
that he has been with Jesus. 
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From MOBILE, ALA., “Our Council of 
Churches is planning to have sev- 
eral weekday church kindergartens 
in the city. A committee is now 
working on this.” 

FROM NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK., “I am 
interested in weekday kindergarten 
program. We are a rece a new 
educational building and are arrang- 
ing the rooms to be suitable for 
such a kindergarten.” 

FROM LEBANON, KY., “Please send any- 
thing you have which might be 
useful in helping us start a weekday 
church kindergarten. We are think- 
ing of starting one next fall.” 

FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, “We are 
planning to begin a weekday church 
kindergarten as soon as we can 
find suitable leadership.” 

FROM ORLANDO, FLA., “We hope to be- 
gin a weekday church kindergarten 
next year or the year following, as 
we have an excellent field in a new 
residential section with lots of chil- 
dren.” 

These are typical of many of the 
comments received on Weekday 
Church Kindergarten questionnaires 
returned by approximately 50% of 
the 2,074 active pastors of the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. In addition it 
was discovered by this study, made 
in January, 1952, that in the fifteen 
southern states served by this denomi- 
nation there are approximately 140 
weekday church kindergartens being 
conducted. 


Because OF THIS  EVI- 
DENCE of the mounting interest in the 
Weekday Church Kindergarten, and 
because of the increasing number who 
need specialized training opportunities 
and information about what others are 
doing, the Department of Children’s 
Work of the Presbyterian (U.S.) 
Board of Christian Education spon- 
sored, in August, 1952, a Workshop 
for leaders in the weekday church 
kindergarten field. 
There was an eager response to this 
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training opportunity, with 33 workers 

in attendance from nine states. 

The following outstanding special- 
ists, in addition to six consultants, 
served as leaders of the Workshop: 
Miss Kate Payne Owens, Director of 

Weekday Religious Education, Lul- 

ing Public Schools, Luling, Texas 

Miss Mary Venable, Associate Execu- 
tive Director, Department of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of 
Churches, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Atha Bowman, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Selwyn Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. L. B. Mallard, Director and 
Teacher of own private kinder- 
garten, Tampa, Fla. 


4 = ‘ 

T SINCE THE CREA- 
TION has so much work been done in 
the space of seven days as was done in 
the first seven days of our Weekday 
Church Kindergarten Workshop.” 
This comment was the humorous re- 
action of one of the workshop mem- 
bers to the long hours and full sched- 
ule of the workshop. All agreed, how- 
ever, that the hard work paid off in 
the form of important information 
and skills gained and of excellent re- 
ports which were developed and in- 
cluded in a set of Findings. 

Much of the information contained 
in these Findings is of general interest 
to those having responsibility for 
the different phases of the weekday 
church kindergarten program in a 
local church. For example, a discus- 
sion of “What Do Four- and Five- 
Year-Olds Need?” led to a recognition 
of the fact that there are physical, so- 
cial, emotional, mental and spiritual 
needs that should be met, and that 
special consideration and planning 
should be given to the meeting of 
these needs by means of the experi- 
ences provided for and guidance given 
to the child of kindergarten age. 

It was agreed that experiences in 
the following areas would help meet 
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the basic needs of the kindergarten 
child, and committees were organized 
to work out suggestions that would 
be of help to leaders providing these 
experiences: 
I. EXPERIENCES WITH WORDS AND 
NUMBERS 
2. ART EXPERIENCES 
3. SOCIAL EXPERIENCES (including 
free play, games, and the like) 
. MUSIC EXPERIENCES 
. SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
. EXPERIENCES IN LITERATURE 


Aum 


W in RESPECT TO THE 
FOREGOING experiences, it was agreed 
that the spiritual elements should per- 
meate all of them and each group 
would point up and highlight this as 
far as possible in its report. Further 
emphasis on the spiritual element in 
the program for kindergarten chil- 
dren was given in a talk by Miss Mary 
Venable in which she said, among 
other things: 

You are going to “teach religion” 
to a little child, and you are con- 
cerned with finding the most effective 
ways of working at this all-important 
task. 

Let us begin by stating the chal- 
lenge in other words. You are going 
to guide a little child in Christian 
growth, This re-statement will help 
us to recognize that teaching in its 
best sense involves leading the child; 
drawing him out; mot pouring into 
him something called religion. 

Also, it must be recognized that 
your guidance will be for the child— 
not just his mind, but his total self. 

Therefore, you will want to do the 
following things: 

First, you will work to build good 
feelings and attitudes in the child 
about himself. Someone has said that 
one cannot really like other people 
unless he likes himself. Sometimes we 
overlook an important implication of 
the “second greatest commandment.” 
If it means anything to “love your 
neighbor as yourself,” must you not 
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Storytime at weekday kindergarten of Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. 


have a wholesome self respect and a 
sense of your own worth as a person? 
To help the child develop good 
feelings and attitudes about himself 
ou will help him feel wanted. 

You will help parents know that 
he single most important thing they 
an do for their child is to give him 
though of the right kind of love. 

In your kindergarten you will help 
he child you are guiding to feel that 
¢ belongs and that he has a contri- 
pution to make. You will help him 
0 achieve; to find that his ideas are 
worth expressing; that he is capable 
if creating that which will give satis- 
action to himself and others. And 
fou will give him many opportunities 
0 make decisions. 

In church school one Sunday, 
lichael refused to give his offering. 

‘Oh, put it in, Michael,” the other 
hildren said, 

But the teacher said, “Michael will 
ae to decide himself. It is his money. 
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She talked with the children about 
how the offering would be used and 
tried to help Michael understand. 
However, she avoided putting any 
pressure upon him and insisted that 
the decision about giving his money 
was his to make. 

Michael did finally put his money 
in the basket. The teacher remarked 
that Michael was growing. Later, 
Michael was overheard to say to an- 
other child, apparently with much 
satisfaction, “I’m growing.” 


Seconp, YOU WILL WORK 
to build a sense of security on the 
part of the child in a world friendly 
to his needs. 

Third, you will cultivate in this 
little child appreciation and joy. 

Someone has spoken of the beauty 
of walking through life in the “sun- 
light of surprise.” The little child has 
a real tendency to live in this “sun- 
light of surprise.” We need only to 


give him time and occasion to feel it 
deeply, and to cultivate the habit of 
joyous appreciation, ourselves, that he 
may catch it. 

Finally, you will help the little child 
you guide to grow towards a deep 
and active love for his neighbor. 

As you provide opportunities for 
sharing with satisfaction; as you help 
the child contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of others; as you inter- 
pret one child’s needs and feelings to 
another and help children appreciate 
each other; as you plan for a variety 
of meaningful social experiences you 
are leading the little child towards a 
deep and genuine love for his fellow 
man. 


Bor THERE IS A QUESTION 
in your mind which has perhaps 
grown larger and larger as we have 
proceeded. It is this: is there nothing 
distinctive in what the church may 
do through its kindergarten to “teach 
religion?” All the things discussed 
thus far are things which happen in 
any good kindergarten, church or 
non-church, Christian or otherwise. 

Yet, as I look into the background 
of your thinking, I find that which 
does make your kindergarten pro- 
gram distinctive. 

You know, for instance, that the ex- 
perience of human love is the path- 
way to an awareness of God’s love. 
You know that the act of creating 
something of one’s own makes a 
foundation for a sense of kinship with 
the Creator of all. You know that a 
sense of security is basic to faith in 
God and in man. You know that joy- 
ous appreciation of the good gifts of 
life is necessary to reverence and grati- 
tude. 

But above all, you are seeing in 
the whole child God-given potential 
which you are privileged to help de- 
velop. Every aspect of his capacity 
is something whose optimal develop- 
ment is a part of God’s plan: his in- 
tellect, his physical ability, his creative 
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powers and all the rest. And you 
know that good religious develop- 
ment means the best development of 
the total personality. 

Along with this background of 
thinking I see your Christian spirit of 
dedication, and your Christian quality 
of living which will be shared in- 
tangibly through your joyous rela- 
tionship with the children you guide. 

There is, then, much that is distinc- 
tive in the Christian kindergarten even 
as we look at what is shared in com- 
mon with any good kindergarten. 
(Perhaps it should be stated here that 
the teacher who holds these values 
dear will have this distinctiveness in 
her kindergarten whether it is in the 
church or not.) 


Ber 1s ts sackcrounp 
of thinking, along with the sharing of 
a quality of living, all there is to the 
“teaching of religion” in the church 
kindergarten? While it is probably 
by far the most important aspect for 
the age level with which we are con- 
cerned, there is another aspect of our 
teaching of religion. 

In the church kindergarten we can 
help with the very beginnings of 
clarification and articulation of faith. 
We help our children to know about 
Jesus as one who was once a baby, 
then a little boy. He grew to be the 
kindest and friendliest man who ever 
lived. He helped people to know 
about God and to know happy ways 
to live. 

We can help our children to think 
of the Bible as a special book. 

We can lead our children in a 
knowledge of God as One who loves 
and cares for every one of us, One 
with whom we may talk about any- 
thing that concerns us. 

Our use of prayer with little chil- 
dren has much to do with the idea of 
God which they are developing. 

Although prayers of thanksgiving 
come most naturally as we work with 
little children, we should not be 
limited to them. Prayers for help in 
remembering friendly ways of work- 
ing and playing, for example, not only 
enrich prayer experiences but con- 
tribute to the child’s concept of God, 
if they are closely related to the con- 
cerns of his daily living. 


W oxsur, AND THE WON- 
DER and appreciation so closely akin 
to it, can come momentarily to the 
kindergarten child. Probably in each 
kindergarten day we will try to set 
the stage so that such a time will be 
experienced by the group. 

A repertoire of songs and poems is 
one of the most useful acquisitions 
a kindergarten teacher may seek. 
Often an experience may be lifted to 
the level of worship by a beautiful bit 
of poetry or music, or one of the few 
Bible verses suitable for use with 
young children, or simply by a spon- 
taneous word of conversation. 

It is important, too, to encourage 
children’s own expressions in music, 
conversation, and prayer. 

There are times, however, when no 
spoken word is needed—when, in 
fact, an experience is far more mean- 
ingful if no articulation or interpreta- 
tion is attempted. 

We have talked of religious guid- 
ance—both the spoken and the un- 
spoken. While both have their place 
of importance, the latter is of far 
greater importance with the very 
young child. For words unsupported 
by experience are not only empty, 
they are dangerous, because they may 
give the adult the illusion of achieve- 
ment. When experiences come first, a 
firm base is established for the de- 
velopment of a philosophy which has 
meaning because it is built on ex- 
perience. 

We who work with young chil- 
dren need to remember that we are 
dealing in foundations and beginnings. 
The mature Christian personality has 
many years in which to develop and 
many people will help. We do not 
have to do the whole job. If we can 
remember this, and help parents to 
understand it, we will be saved from 
the temptation to crowd into the 
kindergarten years those experiences 
and interpretations which belong to 
a later time. 

To say that we do not have the 
whole job to do is not to minimize 
the part of it that is ours. For nothing 
is more important nor is there a 
higher privilege than to help our chil- 
dren begin to find the direction for a 
lifetime of rich living. 





There is an old Chinese saying 
which runs: 








You ask me what is the greatest joy 
here below, 

It is listening to the song of Little Gir] 

As she goes down the road, 

Having asked me the way. 


F cazownva THE REPORTS 
of the committees giving considera- 
tion to experiences helpful in meeting 
needs of four- and five-year-olds, Miss 
Owens, Director of the Workshop, 
guided the group in listing 2 9d 
tional and program elements for the 
activities reported. The following 
were listed and a group was made 
responsible for working out a report 
on each: 1. Schedule, 2. Parent-teacher 
relationship, 3. Equipment, 4. Room 
and room arrangement, 5. Records and 
reports, 6. Administration, 7. Tech- 
niques of guidance. 

Of special importance to all pres- 
ent and any who plan to establish and 
conduct weekday church kindergar- 
tens are some of the following princi- 
ples worked out by the Committee 
on Administration: 


I. The Purposes of the Week- 
day Church Kindergarten 


A weekday church kindergar- 
ten has a unique function in the 
church and community. Its re- 
sponsibility goes beyond that of 
the public or private kindergar- 
ten. As an agency of the church 
it is obligated not only to offer 
a program. consistent with the 
highest type of kindergarten edu- 
cation, but also to provide an at. 
mosphere and program in which 
children and teachers are learn- 
ing to live in a Christlike way. 
This gives the church one of its 
best opportunities for religious 
education. 

In teaching religion as a way 
of thinking, feeling and acting, 
we must be sure that a Christian 
interpretation underlies all the ex- 
periences through which the child 
is learning. In this Christian intet- 
pretation of experiences the 
teacher will draw from many 
resources, such as, suitable Bible 
stories and passages, worshipful 
moments, prayers, songs, conve! 
sation, and most of all, will coun 
on the Christian attitudes an 
conduct prevalent in both the 
leaders and the children for he! 
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teaching material. 

If properly conducted, the 
weekday church kindergarten has 
another unique function. It may 
be an effective means of evan- 
gelism, both by bringing parents 
in the church, and by helping 
them to establish thoroughly 
Christian homes. 


il. The Administrative Organi- 


zation 


A. The kindergarten should be 
responsible to the official board of 
the church. 

B. The relationship between 

those responsible for the kinder- 
garten and the governing group 
should be through the Religious 
Education Committee, which is 
appointed by the governing body. 
re The Gast of  gpmtate 
day church kindergarten should 
also work in close co-operation 
with the leaders of the Sunday 
church school kindergarten. 

D. There should be established 
a working relationship with the 
authorities of the public schools. 

E. A helpful relationship should 
be established between the kin- 
dergarten and other public agen- 
cies. All public welfare and health 
standards should be met and such 
conditions should be maintained 
as to gain the approval of those 
agencies having the responsibility 
for the welfare of children. 


The Staff of the Weekday 
Church Kindergarten 


A. Qualifications 
1. Personal 

a. A person who loves and 
understands children 

b. A person to whom the 
Christian faith is a way of 
daily living 

c. The Director—a person 
who is a member of the 
church fellowship in which 
she works 

d.A person with a warm, 
radiant, happy personality 

e. A person with the ability 
to get along with people 

f. A person of attractive per- 
sonal appearance 

. Educational 

The Director of the week- 

day church _ kindergarten 

should have educational qual- 

fications equal to those doing 
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similar work in the public 
schools, This is also desirable 
for other members of the 
staff. 


B. Responsibilities 

1.To co-operate with the 
church committee responsi- 
ble for the kindergarten in 
such matters as setting up 
standards for admission, pro- 
motion and interpretation of 
the purposes and program of 
the school. 

2. To plan a well-rounded pro- 
gram for weekday sessions, 
and plan with the leaders of 
the Sunday session, and for 
parent-teacher relationships, 
such as home visits, confer- 
ences, group meetings, and 
shared activities. 

3- To direct the kindergarten 
sessions 


C. Number of Teachers 
The ideal is to have a teacher 
for every ten children. 


D. Salaries of Teachers 
The group felt that the 
churches should give considera- 
tion to the matter of the pay- 
ment of salaries to weekday 
church kindergarten teachers 





URGES SUNDAY ADVERTISING 
BAN ON AUSTRALIAN TV 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—A plea that 
advertising be excluded from TV 
programs on Sundays “and other 
sacred days” was made at a hearing 
here before a Royal Commission 
studying the possibility of instituting 
television in Australia. 

The recommendation was made by 
the Rev. A. Crichton Barr, who rep- 
resented the Presbytery of Victoria. 

“We believe,” he said, “that on Sun- 
days and the great occasions of the 
Christian year, such as Christmas Day, 
Good Friday and Easter, all inappro- 
priate matter should be excised and 
worthy provision made for religious 
sessions, allocated to the various 
churches on the basis of the latest 
available census figures. 

“Advertising should be excluded 
from national television programs. In 
commercial programs, if they are in- 
stituted, any advertising should be 
carefully scrutinized and, on Sundays 
and other days with sacred associa- 
tion, be excluded altogether.” 


equal to the salaries paid to 
public school teachers having 
similar training, hours and du- 
ties. 


IV. The Finances of the Week- 
day Church Kindergarten 


A. The responsible committee 
must plan for a budget that 
will include adequate salaries 
of trained personnel, equip- 
ment, and supplies. This budget 
may be met jointly with tuition 
paid by parents for their chil- 
dren and by church assistance. 
Scholarships may provide tui- 
tion for some children. 

In subsidizing the kindergar- 
ten, the ih should realize 
that it is a good investment in 
evangelism and in religious edu- 
cation. 


B. It is recommended that the 
weekday church kindergarten 
teacher not be asked to handle 
the finances of the school, but 
that the kindergarten commit- 
tee, or someone designated by 
the committee, be made re- 
sponsible for handling matters 
related to the operation of the 
school. 


Ass tHe croup RECOGNIZED 
the importance of setting up and 
maintaining high standards for week- 
day church kindergartens, there was 
a growing feeling that such kinder- 
gartens should be established and con- 
ducted only in those churches willing 
to meet and adhere to these high 
standards. 

The group appeared to be unani- 
mous in wanting another such work- 
shop and other types of training op- 
portunities for those doing full-time 
work in this field. Since it was rec- 
ognized that this work called for 
full-time professional teachers—not 
volunteers—it was decided that train- 
ing for such teachers was the respon- 
sibility of our Presbyterian Assem- 
bly’s Training School and not the re- 
sponsibility of our Department of 
Children’s Work. 

The General Assembly’s Training 
School, Richmond, Va., acquiesced in 
the suggestion that they take over the 
responsibility for training weekday 
church kindergarten teachers and are 
working diligently to that end. END 



































RELIGION CAN BE CAUGHT 








(From page 13) and teach an- 
other, for children will catch the les- 
sons you unconsciously teach far more 
quickly than the ones you are trying 
to teach. A teacher’s life will reflect 
what’s inside, for however well a sub- 
ject is taught, the lesson longest re- 
membered is that of her own life. 
What a teacher gives most is that part 
of herself which goes out uncon- 
sciously into the lives of her students. 
So, a teacher will be able to put into 
her class only those things which she 
lives herself. 

Because of this unconscious influ- 
ence, a teacher would do well to 
examine herself to find out what in 
her life she is teaching the children 
when she is not speaking. She should 
ask herself, “What is going out from 
me silently, secretly, and unceasingly? 
What are the ‘germs’ which the chil- 
dren catch from me as I try to im- 
part the knowledge presented in these 
school books? Do I remember ‘What 
I am speaks so loudly, people cannot 
hear what I say?’ ” 


A WISE TEACHER WILL BE 
CAREFUL of remarks she makes in a 
casual manner. Being caught off-guard 
will tear down all of the things which 
she hoped to put into the lives of her 
class. It’s what a pupil catches from 
contact with the teacher which seems 
to impress him most. 

Laws can prevent the teaching of re- 
ligion directly in the public schools, but 
rules for living with your fellow man can 
be caught from a teacher who lives not by 
code or creed, but by the laws of Chris- 
tianity. 

Many opportunities present them- 
selves to teach these laws of Christian 
living: honesty, truthfulness, fairness, 
co-operation, and reliability, provided 
the teacher represents these charac- 
teristics herself. 


[ womecr MORAL TRAINING 
begins with a certain situation, and 
in working out the problem offered 
by this situation there will arise a 
worthy ideal and action which will 
contribute to an individual’s moral 
growth. As these situations occur and 
are extended, an increase in its bene- 
fits will be realized. Through class- 
room activities, school routine activi- 
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ties, disciplining activities, and per- 
sonal contact, a multitude of oppor- 
tunities present themselves for indirect 
character training. 

There is no magic formula by 
which we can develop good character; 
nor is there any medicine potent 
enough to remedy a bad character. 
But a teacher must recognize the fact 
that her pupils are there, not only 
for her to develop strong bodies and 
minds, but, even more important, for 
her to guide the direction in which 
these minds and bodies will grow. 
She must provide for the students 
those experiences that lead him into 
a deeper appreciation of life and love 
of his fellow man. She must guide his 
activities so that he will become a 
self-directed co-operative, reliable, 
helpful person. From her he catches 





Face to face with the love of Christ 
for him, the sincere Christian finds 
himself “lost in wonder, love, and 
praise.” 





the torch that will make him grow 
into a better person and make him 
appreciate the fact that there is a plan 
for each life and that everyday 
living has experiences of Christian 
meaning. 


W uar AN OPPORTUNITY 
a public school teacher has to teach 
young people the basic truths! What 
a chance to give to the generations of 
the future those things which she her- 
self has acquired by Christian living! 
If the soil is to produce the best fruit, 
the teacher must have a yearning de- 
sire to see the seed sown and nurtured 
until it brings forth an abundant har- 
vest of Christian life and living. 

Yes, religion can be caught in the 
public schools when the teacher has 
it herself. A pure life will have an 
unconscious influence which will pour 
out into the lives of others. A teacher 
who teaches with her heart as well 
as her head will be able to say 
proudly, “After all of my lessons are 
forgotten, I am a part of my pupils’ 
lives because they have caught from 
me those things which I have caught 
from living close to the Master of all 
Teachers, Jesus Christ.” END 








Released-Time 
Program Gains 
Interest 






By Religious News Service 


ENID, OKLA.—Garfield County Judge 
J. H. Glasser says the records of his 
office show a decline in juvenile de- 
linquency cases during the four years 
that a released-time religious educa- I 
tion program has been carried on here, 

Judge Glasser said that prior to the 
religious instruction program there 












was an increase of 150 per cent in jm THING 
juvenile delinquency in the county, jj with 
“It is time to put the first things i ne 
first and emphasize Christianity as the Other 
only assured factor in resolving hu- They 
man inequalities,” the jurist said. have | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Iwo Christian The 
educators told a meeting of Protestant that ai 
clergymen here that the released-time the Ge 
religious instruction program consti- the ch 
tutes “the biggest evangelistic oppor- § “lend 
tunity ever presented the Protestant § Y¢ 
churches in this generation.” by the 
The speakers were Dr. Erwin The 
Shaver, executive director of the Na- § 8°™e 
tional Council of Churches’ depart- which 
ment of weekday religious education, jj ‘hurct 
and Dr. Walter M. Howlett, execu- i pa 
tive secretary of the Greater New§ Will n 
York Coordinating Committee on Re- proble 
leased Time of Jews, Protestants and finance 
Roman Catholics. sidered 
ATLANTA, GA.—There is a real need In tl 
for Bible instruction in the public Proble 
schools, but such instruction is not™ "°° Pp 
practical now because competentfy Month: 
teachers are not available. of the 
That was the consensus of Bible ‘ough 
teachers attending a joint session of Three 
the Southern sections of the National 
Association of Bible Instructors and 
the Society of Biblical Literature and ne OF 
Exegesis here. hor 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—A factual study Pb 8 
of religion in the public schools was , ener 
recommended in a resolution adopted links I 
at a two-day Religion in Education a Si 
conference here. The conference was a 
attended by some 30 school superin Can : 
tendents, principals and administrativg of . 
officials from eastern Pennsylvania. Py a 
The conference was sponsored by in re , 
the Commission on Christian Soci : € | 
Action of the Evangelical and Re eh 
formed Church but the delegates at’ 
cluded members of other Protestatl es 
denominations. The 
ftom t] 
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By JAMES G. PATTON 


T uere SEEMS TO BE SOME- 
THING NEW UNDER THE SUN—a year 
with only nine months. At least it 
is new for Southern Presbyterians. 
Other churches have experienced it. 
They have lived through it. They 
have profited by it. 

The reason for the short year is 
that after a number of years of study 
the General Assembly voted to change 
the church year to coincide with the 
calendar year, beginning with the 
year 1954. Thus nine months are left 
by themselves in 1953. 

The short church year presents 
some problems, but no difficulties 
which careful planning on the part of 
church officers and church loyalty on 
the part of officers and members alike, 
will not overcome. Most of these 
problems have to do with church 
finance and these, alone, will be con- 
sidered in this article. 

In the first place, there are certain 
problems concerning budgets. It is 
not possible to say that the nine 
months’ budget will be three-fourths 
of the twelve months’ budget, al- 
though that will be true in many cases. 
Three illustrations will suffice here. 


Tx EXPENSE OF THE OF- 
FICE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY will 
be almost the same as for a twelve 
months’ year. The meeting of the 
General Assembly takes up such a 
large percentage of the budget that 
little savings can be effected by the 
short year. To a lesser degree the 
same thing is true in the budget of the 
General Council, where a large part 
of the budget is for supplies for the 
Every Member Canvass. Certain items 
in the local church budget cannot be 
teduced. The summer conferences, 
the vacation church school, and other 
tems must get their full twelve 
months’ share. 
The second problem comes largely 
tom the simple fact that there has 
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been a change, and many of us find 
it difficult to adjust ourselves to 
changes. As a Church we have been 
accustomed to contribute very little 
during the summer months and then 
make it up during the months of Jan- 
uary, February, and March. But this 
year there will be no spring months 
and there will be serious shortages un- 
less this custom is changed. 

The third problem has to do with 
the cause of World Missions which 
has no special season and no supple- 
mentary offering during the short 
year. This supplementary offering is a 
large one. It is vital to the work of 
World Missions. Many churches use 
this offering to raise their quota for 
the year. It is easy to see the problem 
here. 

The last problem has to do with 
the habits of some church treasurers 
who remit their benevolence money 
in March only. 


W war ARE THE SOLU- 
TIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS? ‘There are 
solutions. These problems can be 


solved by careful planning and sin- 
cere effort. Solving these problems 
now will mean a simpler and smoother 
operation in the future. There are 
three definite things recommended by 
the General Assembly. They are as 
follows: 

First, a renewed effort should be 
made on the part of the officers to 
secure regular, weekly giving on the 
part of the membership. Presbyterians 
are accustomed to follow their church 
officers and we believe they will re- 
spond here. Each local church should 
inform its members, early in Septem- 
ber, of the change in the church year 
and of the necessity of having pledges 
paid in full in the fall instead of the 
spring. 

In the second place, the General As- 
sembly urges every church to have 
a thirteen weeks’ tithing campaign 
during the fall for the benevolence 
work of the Assembly, synod and 
presbytery. This will undergird the 
work of the entire Church and focus 
attention on the needs of the work 

(See page 42) 
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“Things 


Matthew 23:23 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” 


ligious beliefs and practices there 

are some things vastly more im- 
portant than others. Several other 
verses in this 23rd chapter of Mat- 
thew illustrate the same _ teaching. 
“Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 
that which is within the cup and plat- 
ter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also.” In reading a sermon by 
Dr. Sizoo I came across an expression 
that immediately arrested my atten- 
tion. The expression was, “Things 
that lie at the center.” 

The frailty of human nature mani- 
fests itself in a tendency to become 
obsessed with things on the periphery 
rather than at the center. Let us look 
at a few illustrations of this tendency. 


Jie CLEARLY TEACHES that in re- 


I. Magnifying Things on 
the Periphery 


Years ago a great university presi- 
dent whose name was Woodrow 
Wilson was quoted as having said that 
in the universities of his day “the side 
shows were about to destroy the main 
circus.” What Mr. Wilson evidently 
meant was that the students in the 
universities of his day were becoming 
so obsessed with things that lie on 
the periphery that they were neglect- 
ing things at the center. Many of our 
educators today are making the same 
complaint. 

The frailty of human nature that 
we have mentioned manifests itself 
in our present day preaching. A noted 
New York pastor has spoken of the 
page in Saturday afternoon’s paper 
that announces the preachers’ sub- 
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jects for the next day as a chamber 
of horrors. What he meant was the 
subjects of the next day’s sermons 
were horrible. Some of us, month by 
month, have magazines containing ser- 
mons come to our desks. Now and 
then we find a sermon in which a sin- 
ner could find the way of salvation, 
but by and large these sermons are 
on things that lie on the periphery 
rather than at the center. The read- 
ing of these sermons sends us back 
to an examination of our own ser- 
mons. We ask ourselves, “How many 
of these sermons are on truths that lie 
at the center?” The answer is not 
always reassuring. 

Another illustration of this tend- 
ency to make central things on the 
periphery is seen in the existence in 
this country of more than 250 de- 
nominations. 

The differences that divide Chris- 
tian believers into so many groups are 
not differences concerning the per- 
sonality of God. They are not differ- 
ences concerning the person and work 
of Christ. They are not differences 
concerning the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit. They are differences 
concerning such things as how the 
sacraments ought to be administered; 
how ministers are to be ordained, if at 
all; how a church is to be governed; 
differences that do not affect the sal- 
vation of a single soul. 

Our God and Father has not shown 
too much consideration for our ideas 
concerning such things as how a 
church is to be governed and how 
ministers are to be ordained. It would 
be hard to name another trio of men 
who made as large a contribution to 
the Kingdom of God in the past 
generation as that of Moody, Speer, 
and Mott. Not one of these was an 
ordained minister. They represented 
different forms of church govern- 
ment. But, O how God did use them! 

Let us turn to the Word of God 
and observe some of the things that 


the Holy Spirit has placed at the’ 


center. 


II. The Bible and Things 
at the Center 


The Bible is a library of books 
books of Law, History, Prophecy, 
Wisdom, Gospels, and Epistles. Every 
Bible student knows that while the 
circle of Bible literature is immense 
there are things that lie at the center. 

In the books of the Law there are 
things that lie on the periphery and 
other things at the center. At the cen- 
ter of the books of Law is the Book 
of the Covenant with the Ten Con- 
mandments at the center. Much of the 
legislation in the books of the Law is 
a development and application of the 
principles found in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

In the Prophets vast numbers of 
subjects are touched upon, but every 
student of prophecy knows that at 
the heart of these prophetic writ- 
ings is a plea for holiness, righteous- 
ness, justice, and truth. Amos’ plea is, 
“But let judgment roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” The heart of Micah is “He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” The plea of Isaiah 
is, “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

The four Gospels are concerned 
with the ministry of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. That ministry, 
according to the opinion of many, 
lasted approximately three years of 
156 weeks. Should the last week of 
our Lord’s ministry be given pfo- 
portionate space, it would receive 
1/156 of the Gospel writings. The 
fact is the last week (See page 4) 
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X ORLD-WIDE COMMUN- 


ION SUNDAY brings a freshness and 
an inspiration which no other Sun- 
day provides. To know that black 
hands and yellow hands and white 
hands and Christians of all nations are 
united in the high sacramental mo- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper together 
on this Lord’s Day is a unique experi- 
ence. It helps bring to fulfillment the 
prayer of our Lord “That they all 
may be one,” not of necessity organi- 
cally, but spiritually. 

_ On one occasion several years ago 
in a Baptist church in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, it was my privilege, as a 
Presbyterian minister, to supply the 
pulpit in a service in which I preached 
and administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper for a Baptist congrega- 
tion, That is only as Jesus would 
have liked it to be. World-Wide 
Communion Sunday strengthens our 
essential spiritual fellowship across 
denominational and racial and pa- 
totic lines. I am thankful for the 
enrichment it ‘affords. 

_ World-Wide Communion Sunday 
a great spiritual opportunity. Much 
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could and should be done to improve 
our ministry at this point. The names 


-of deceased members might be read 


and thanksgiving rendered to God for 
their lives and influence. The older 
custom of Communion tokens and a 
stronger emphasis, perhaps by letters 
and officer visitation throughout the 
congregation, upon attendance and 
registering of attendance, would no 
doubt prove helpful. 

Some way ought to be devised to 
have other racial and national groups, 
where available, share in the inspira- 
tion locally on World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday. Some churches are 
scheduling the Communion Service 
in the early morning, others at the 
Sunday evening service. Visitation 
evangelism and special preaching serv- 
ices leading up to and climaxed by 
World-Wide Communion Sunday 
would bear much spiritual fruit. Com- 
municants’ classes during the month 
of September would be significant and 


fruitful. There are so many possi- 
bilities that we hardly know where to 
stop. Surely, the manner in which 
we observe the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and particularly on 
World-Wide Communion Sunday in 
October of each year, is in large de- 
gree the measure of our spiritual 
stature. Jesus says, “This do in re- 
membrance of me,” and the disciples 
at Pentecost “. . . were all with one 
accord in one place.... And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts 2:1-4). It was a sacramental 
moment. 


Ix THE SOUTH HIGHLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of Birmingham, 
Alabama, the first Sunday in October 
is very much like any other regular 
Communion Sunday, yet there is 
something distinctive about the at- 
mosphere of the service. The notice 
of the service has been printed in the 
church bulletin the Sunday before. 


World - Wide Communion as Obs 5 


in the city 





By FRANK ALFRED MATHES 


Pastor, South Highland Presbyterian Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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“Things 


Matthew 23:23 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” 


ligious beliefs and practices there 

are some things vastly more im- 
portant than others. Several other 
verses in this 23rd chapter of Mat- 
thew illustrate the same teaching. 
“Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 
that which is within the cup and plat- 
ter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also.” In reading a sermon by 
Dr. Sizoo I came across an expression 
that immediately arrested my atten- 
tion. The expression was, “Things 
that lie at the center.” 

The frailty of human nature mani- 
fests itself in a tendency to become 
obsessed with things on the periphery 
rather than at the center. Let us look 
at a few illustrations of this tendency. 


Jie CLEARLY TEACHES that in re- 


I. Magnifying Things on 
the Periphery 


Years ago a great university presi- 
dent whose name was Woodrow 
Wilson was quoted as having said that 
in the universities of his day “the side 
shows were about to destroy the main 
circus.” What Mr. Wilson evidently 
meant was that the students in the 
universities of his day were becoming 
so obsessed with things that lie on 
the periphery that they were neglect- 
ing things at the center. Many of our 
educators today are making the same 
complaint. 

The frailty of human nature that 
we have mentioned manifests itself 
in our present day preaching. A noted 
New York pastor has spoken of the 
page in Saturday afternoon’s paper 
that announces the preachers’ sub- 
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jects for the next day as a chamber 
of horrors. What he meant was the 
subjects of the next day’s sermons 
were horrible. Some of us, month by 
month, have magazines containing ser- 
mons come to our desks. Now and 
then we find a sermon in which a sin- 
ner could find the way of salvation, 
but by and large these sermons are 
on things that lie on the periphery 
rather than at the center. The read- 
ing of these sermons sends us back 
tO an examination of our own ser- 
mons. We ask ourselves, “How many 
of these sermons are on truths that lie 
at the center?” The answer is not 
always reassuring. 

Another illustration of this tend- 
ency to make central things on the 
periphery is seen in the existence in 
this country of more than 250 de- 
nominations. 

The differences that divide Chris- 
tian believers into so many groups are 
not differences concerning the per- 
sonality of God. They are not differ- 
ences concerning the person and work 
of Christ. They are not differences 
concerning the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit. They are differences 
concerning such things as how the 
sacraments ought to be administered; 
how ministers are to be ordained, if at 
all; how a church is to be governed; 
differences that do not affect the sal- 
vation of a single soul. 

Our God and Father has not shown 
too much consideration for our ideas 
concerning such things as how a 
church is to be governed and how 
ministers are to be ordained. It would 
be hard to name another trio of men 
who made as large a contribution to 
the Kingdom of God in the past 
generation as that of Moody, Speer, 
and Mott. Not one of these was an 
ordained minister. They represented 
different forms of church govern- 
ment. But, O how God did use them! 

Let us turn to the Word of God 
and observe some of the things that 


the Holy Spirit has placed at the 


center. 


II. The Bible and Things 
at the Center 


The Bible is a library of books: 
books of Law, History, Prophecy, 


Wisdom, Gospels, and Epistles. Every 
Bible student knows that while the 
circle of Bible literature is immense 
there are things that lie at the center, 

In the books of the Law there are 
things that lie on the periphery and 
other things at the center. At the cen- 
ter of the books of Law is the Book 
of the Covenant with the Ten Com- 
mandments at the center. Much of the 
legislation in the books of the Law is 
a development and application of the 
principles found in the Ten Con- 
mandments. 

In the Prophets vast numbers of 
subjects are touched upon, but every 
student of prophecy knows that at 
the heart of these prophetic writ- 
ings is a plea for holiness, righteous- 
ness, justice, and truth. Amos’ plea is, 
“But let judgment roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” The heart of Micah is “He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” The plea of Isaiah 
is, “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

The four Gospels are concerned 
with the ministry of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. That ministry, 
according to the opinion of many, 
lasted approximately three years of 
156 weeks. Should the last week of 
our Lord’s ministry be given pro 
portionate space, it would receive 
1/156 of the Gospel writings. The 
fact is the last week (See page 4) 
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X ORLD-WIDE COMMUN- 


ION sUNDAY brings a freshness and 
an inspiration which no other Sun- 
day provides. To know that black 
hands and yellow hands and white 
hands and Christians of all nations are 
united in the high sacramental mo- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper together 
on this Lord’s Day is a unique experi- 
ence. It helps bring to fulfillment the 
prayer of our Lord “That they all 
may be one,” not of necessity organi- 
cally, but spiritually. 

_ On one occasion several years ago 
ina Baptist church in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, it was my privilege, as a 
Presbyterian minister, to supply the 
pulpit in a service in which I preached 
and administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper for a Baptist congrega- 
ton. That is only as Jesus would 
have liked it to be. World-Wide 
Communion Sunday strengthens our 
‘sential spiritual fellowship across 
denominational and racial and pa- 
totic lines. I am thankful for the 
enrichment it ‘affords. 

_ World-Wide Communion Sunday 
sa great spiritual opportunity. Much 
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could and should be done to improve 
our ministry at this point. The names 


-of deceased members might be read 


and thanksgiving rendered to God for 
their lives and influence. The older 
custom of Communion tokens and a 
stronger emphasis, perhaps by letters 
and officer visitation throughout the 
congregation, upon attendance and 
registering of attendance, would no 
doubt prove helpful. 

Some way ought to be devised to 
have other racial and national groups, 
where available, share in the inspira- 
tion locally on World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday. Some churches are 
scheduling the Communion Service 
in the early morning, others at the 
Sunday evening service. Visitation 
evangelism and special preaching serv- 
ices leading up to and climaxed by 
World-Wide Communion Sunday 
would bear much spiritual fruit. Com- 
municants’ classes during the month 
of September would be significant and 


fruitful. There are so many possi- 
bilities that we hardly know where to 
stop. Surely, the manner in which 
we observe the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and particularly on 
World-Wide Communion Sunday in 
October of each year, is in large de- 
gree the measure of our spiritual 
stature. Jesus says, “This do in re- 
membrance of me,” and the disciples 
at Pentecost “. . . were all with one 
accord in one place. ... And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts 2:1-4). It was a sacramental 
moment. 


Ix THE SOUTH HIGHLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Of Birmingham, 
Alabama, the first Sunday in October 
is very much like any other regular 
Communion Sunday, yet there is 
something distinctive about the at- 
mosphere of the service. The notice 
of the service has been printed in the 
church bulletin the Sunday before. 
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Prayerful self-examination and prepa- 
cation for the Lord’s Supper has gone 
on during the week that intervenes. 
For sometime we conducted a pre- 
Communion Service in the sanctuary 
on Friday evening before the Com- 
munion Sunday, but our church ses- 
sion finally decided to discontinue 
this custom, due to the multiplicity 
of meetings and services throughout 
the week, and because of the ex- 
tremely poor response. We now use 
the regular midweek prayer service 
on Wednesday evening to prepare 
our hearts for the Communion Serv- 
ice on the following Sunday. 

We like to arrange also, if possible, 
for a Baptism during the Sunday 





in small town 


Ws: ALL RECOGNIZE THE 
vALUE and the blessing of the Com- 
munion service in helping us to realize 
the tie that binds us to Christ and 
to one another. Surely, a special 
Communion service, emphasizing the 
world-wide aspects of our Christian 
fellowship, would have real value and 
blessing for the Church of Christ in 
the world. Celebrating World Com- 
munion Sunday in our churches is a 
valuable part of our Christian experi- 
ence, and each one of our churches 
will realize the need of making care- 
ful plans for this special service. The 
size of the community or church does 
not make a lot of difference in the 
kind of plans that are made, but it 
seems to me there are possibilities 
peculiar to a small town and com- 
munity. 

In most of the small communi- 
ties there are several denominations 
at work and often these different 
churches are made up of various 
members of the same families. There 
is already a close tie between Chris- 
tians, even though they may worship 
in different churches. Our funda- 
mental unity in Christ with fellow 
Christians in our community and in 
the world is strengthened in an inter- 
denominational Communion service 
on World Communion Sunday. This 
fellowship of Christians from differ- 
ent denominations would be a source 
of inspiration and strength, as well as 
an emphasis in a broken world on an 
unbroken world Christian fellowship. 


World - Wide RS: Obs = 


morning Communion Service. We 
feel that both sacraments in the same 
service add spiritual depth and mean- 
ing for the worshipers in their ex- 
perience of the presence of Christ on 
Communion Sunday. At the close of 
every Communion Service a volun- 
tary offering is received for the relief 
of those who are poor and in distress. 
On Sunday afternoons the minister 
and the elders frequently serve Com- 
munion to the shut-ins of the congre- 
gation in their homes. Occasionally, 
we have used the colored folders for 
World-Wide Communion Service in- 
stead of our regular white printed 
church bulletins. END 





By CHARLES E. PARRISH 


Pastor 


Kenty, North Carolina 


COMMERCE, GEORGIA (RNS)—Members of 





In a small town we already have many 
common ties and resources to builj 
upon to make such a service mean. 


ingful. 





















Sucu A COMMUNITY gry. 
IcE might involve co-operative spirit 
and planning on the part of the pas. 
tors. The value of an interdenoming. 
tional Communion service would te 
enhanced by the pastors of the vari- 
ous churches taking an active part in 
the service. Some one pastor would 
have to take the initiative in calling 
his fellow pastors together to make 
detail plans for the service—mos 
small towns do not have ministerial a. 
sociations. This could easily be the 
beginning of a real and lasting co- 
operative effort. 

Representative officers from each 
church participating in the service 
could be used in serving the element, 
and thus further point up our unity 


the Hebron Presbyterian Church observe 
the Lord’s Supper in the same manner as their forefathers did 150 years ago. 
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in Christ. All of this helps to bring 
the world-wide viewpoint into the 
service and makes our fellowship with 
other Christians a reality. 


Face CHURCH IN THE 
COMMUNITY might also join in a bell- 
ringing ceremony which would help 
emphasize the world-wide viewpoint. 
A schedule for ringing one of the 
church bells every hour, on the hour, 
could be set up. Previous publicity 
would explain the ringing of the bells 
all during the day of the service as 
reminders that a similar service was 
beginning at that time somewhere else 
in the world. The suggestion could be 
made that we pause for a moment of 
silent prayer for our fellow Christians 
around the world when the bells ring. 

A community might consider the 
possibility of an interracial, as well as 
interdenominational, service. Not only 
would congregations of other races be 
invited to take part in the Communion 
service but the officers and pastors of 
those churches would be included in 
planning and carrying out the service. 
Only then would the circle of our 
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fellowship really be complete, and 


only then would we demonstrate to 


PAINTING BY JACQUES BAROSIN 


the world our willingness to include 
the whole world of Christians. END 


in country church 


Tue ROCKFISH PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, which is located one 
mile west of Wallace, North Carolina, 
was founded in 1756. Membership of 
this rural church is 175. Until the 
first of this church year, the Rockfish 
Church did not have regular worship 
services every Sunday, since it was 
grouped in a field with two other 
churches. Since April 1, 1953, the 
Church has had two morning and two 
evening services each month. 

Since the Rockfish Church was 
grouped with others, there was never 
a worship service on the first Sunday 
in October, the day set apart for ob- 


By JAMES A. NISBET 


Pastor, Rockfish Presbyterian Church 
Wallace, North Carolina 


servance of World-Wide Commun- 
ion, because the other churches had 
services that day. However, the 
church has observed the thought of 
World-Wide Communion in its ob- 
servance of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper on the fourth Sunday 
in October. 


From THE BEGINNING OF 
THIS CHURCH, as far as records go, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has 
been observed twice yearly, on the 
fourth Sunday in May and the fourth 
Sunday in October. In the early days 
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of the Rockfish Church, great prepa- 
ration was made for these twice 
yearly “Sacramental Meetings.” From 
the minutes of the Rockfish session, 
24 April, 1836, “Arrangements were 
made for holding a Sacramental Meet- 
ing this Spring—the order of which 
is as follows—Resolved that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper be ad- 
ministered at the church on the fourth 
Sabbath in May, and that Friday pre- 
ceding be observed as a day of fasting 
and prayer and that the members of 
the church be requested to prepare 
for examination on the Shorter Cate- 
chism.” This was the custom of the 
session prior to the October observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, also. 


The service on Friday evening prior 
to the observance of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was really a time 
of examination by the session of the 
church. Any member of the congre- 
gation whose behavior was questioned 
and ruled unacceptable was excluded 
from participation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. On one occasion, the servant of 
the minister was suspended and kept 
from communing because he had “re- 
cently been guilty of the free use of 
profane language.” It was a service, 
too, of teaching, by reason of the 
members being examined on the 
Shorter Catechism, and of inspiration. 


Tus SERVICE OF PREPARA- 
TION for the “Sacramental Meeting” 
was later changed to Saturday eve- 
ning and was continued in the Rock- 
fish Church until a few years ago. 
The week prior to the October “Sac- 
ramental Meeting” on the fourth Sun- 
day is still observed as a week of 
evangelistic preaching. The Saturday 
evening service before the fourth 
Sunday in October is a traditional 
service of worship and preparation. 


Thus, the Rockfish Church does 
not observe World-Wide Communion 
on the Sunday designated by our 
church and others, but its observance 
of the Communion in October com- 
bines the traditional observance and 
the World-Wide observance. 


From the traditional Saturday eve- 
ning Service of Preparation in this 
church, other churches might find 
a Service of Preparation, in which 
the universal Fatherhood of God and 
the history of the Christian Church 
were stressed, on an evening prior to 
World-Wide Communion Sunday, 
would be helpful. END 


World- Wide Con 


in large towns 


Tue OBSERVANCE OF 
WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION is one of 
the most significant occasions in our 
church. The members eagerly look 
forward to this service and our at- 
tendance is good. The fine response 
which is given to World-Wide Com- 
munion Day by our people is due in 
no small measure to the plan we fol- 
low in publicizing the day and in en- 
listing the attendance of our members. 

Well in advance of the day, we 
order from the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the National Council of 
Churches, a Covenant Card. This 
card is designed to permit the signer 
to agree to be present at church on 
World-Wide Communion Day, or on 
this day and and also the three fol- 
lowing Sundays. Since we always 
plan a four weeks’ Attendance Cru- 
sade, beginning on World-Wide 
Communion Sunday, we ask our 
members to sign a Covenant Card in- 
dicating they will be present for four 
consecutive Sundays. This plan is 
explained in a four-page pamphlet, 
entitled “Guide for the Minister and 





By ROY E. WATTs 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
High Point, North Caroling 


Visitors,” published by the National 
Council of Churches. 


Que memuersu is p- 
VIDED INTO GROUPs and there is a com- 
mittee composed of elders, deacons 
and associate deacons, for each group. 
On Sunday afternoon, preceding 
World-Wide Communion Day, the 
members of these committees meet 
together before going forth with the 
Covenant Cards to visit their respec- 
tive groups, for the purpose of asking 
the members therein to sign the card 
indicating they will endeavor to be 
present for the following three Sun- 
days of the Attendance Crusade. Our 
officers as they visit the members, 
give them leaflets explaining the 
meaning of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper and World-Wide Com- 
munion. 

We get a grand response in the 
way of attendance and feel that many 
of our people establish a habit of 
church attendance that they might not 
otherwise develop. It is most reward- 
ing in many respects. END 





WORCESTER, MASS. (RNS)—Some of the more than 2,500 laymen who attended the 
seventh annual Men’s Communion and Breakfast. 
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T WENTY-ONE THOUSAND 


men behind barbed wire. What could 
World-Wide Communion mean to 
them? Especially since they were 
“Communist” North Korean prison- 
ers of war. 

These men were now in two camps 
on the Korean mainland. They had 
been removed from Koje Island in 
April, following the riots which cul- 
minated in the Reds’ seizure of the 
American general in command on the 
island, and holding him hostage for 
three days. But these 21,000 had re- 
fused the offer of repatriation when 
hostilities should cease. They had 
sworn in blood petitions that they 
would die before permitting them- 
selves to be returned to Red control. 
Their doom was thus sealed if ever 
they should again be enveloped by 
Communism. 

Within the two camps were 3300 
professing Christians. Some goo of 
these had been believers before be- 
coming POW’s. The remaining 2400 
were fon of personal work, preach- 
ing and teaching over a period of 
fifteen months or longer. Some of 
these men had been taken prisoner in 
the fall of 1950; others had fallen into 
United Nations custody as late as the 
summer of 1951. 


Ture AMERICAN PRES- 
BYTERIAN MISSIONARIES had been em- 
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in POW camp 


ployed by the United States Army as 
civilian chaplains to work with the 
147,000 Korean POW’s on Koje. An- 
other missionary, formerly in China, 
was engaged to care for the 20,000 
Chinese POW’s. With the assistance 
of eight Korean ministers while on 
Koje these four missionaries had car- 
ried on an intensive religious pro- 
gram, reaching many for Christ. 
“Operation Spreadout” on Koje in 
April, 1952, had brought to the main- 
land all Korean POW’s refusing to be 
sent back to North Korea. By early 
October 30,000 of these, South Ko- 
reans, and most of them civilians, 
were released. About 37,000 North 
Koreans, chiefly former soldiers in 
the Red army, were divided among 
five mainland camps. The two largest 
were located in the southwest, near 
Kwangju and Nonsan. I was sent, 
without assistant, to take care of the 
Protestant work in these camps. 


Doe TO THE NEARLY ONE 
HUNDRED MILES separating the camps 
we observed World-Wide Commun- 
ion at Nonsan on Sunday, October 5, 
and at Kwangju October 12. Each 
camp is divided into three large en- 
closures with eight separate com- 





North Korean POW receiving Communion from Chaplain Bruce A. Cumming, Elder Kim 
assisting. Tincture method was used. 


World-Wide Communion as Observed 





By BRUCE A. CUMMING 


Chaplain, Kwangju, Korea 


pounds each. Men were permitted to 
assemble for worship by enclosure, 
making three services necessary in 
each camp. No building was ade- 
quate for our congregations, but the 
weatherman was kind those Sundays 
and the open-air services were en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

For several weeks preceding exami- 
nations had been held for baptism and 
for the catechumenate. The Korean 
Presbyterian Church requires a per- 
son to be a professing Christian and 
give evidence of his faith for at least 
one year before he may be baptized. 
After the first six months he may 
stand an examination and be admitted 
to probation as a catechumen. 

A POW minister at Nonsan and 
elders in both camps aided in the 
examinations. These totaled some 440, 
slightly more than half being for 
baptism. 


As THE HOUR FOR A SERV- 
ICE APPROACHED men by the hundreds 
trooped through compound gates, 
trudged the central wire-enclosed 
roadway which gives into the ad- 
ministrative area. There, in a fairly 
secluded spot they assembled, quietly 
seating themselves, row after row, 
upon bits of boards or pieces of paper 
—or upon the bare dry ground. Every 
man bowed in silent prayer as he was 
seated. To one side and forward, a 
choir of 25 voices formed, facing the 
congregation. Each enclosure has a 
portable folding organ, which is 
brought to such services. 

The service opened with united 
silent prayer, accompanied by a choral 
chant. Then one of the great hymns 
was sung, a grand chorus of praise 
and faith. An elder led in prayer— 
and how these Korean Christians can 
pray! Pouring out their hearts to God 
for forgiveness, for peace and a united 
Korea, for restoration to their fami- 
lies, for the evangelization of their 


people. 


Tue SCRIPTURE LESSON 

WAS NOW READ, every man present 
turning to it in his Bible or Testament 
and following the reading. Very little 
(See page 48) 
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A PAUSE AT SHILOH PARK for the Southwestern Singers, en 
route to St. Louis, 90-strong, to appear with Vladimir Golsch- 
mann’s Symphony Orchestra in a two-day concert “season.” 


of the highest honors to come to the Southwest- 
ern Singers during the 1952-1953 academic year was its 
surprise invitation to sing with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra during last spring. ; 

When the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra appeared in 
Memphis for a concert during the winter, Vladimir 
Golschmann, its director, heard the Singers in a practice 
rehearsal and immediately issued them an invitation to 
appear in a joint concert with his orchestra in Keil Audi- 
torium in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Symphony is one of the outstanding or- 
chestras in the country, and the distinguished Dr. Golsch- 
mann one of the eminent contemporary conductors. Dur- 
ing the past winter, for a period of several weeks, he 
conducted the New York Philharmonic in a series of 
concerts. 

Press reports in St. Louis were complimentary, and 
audience approval was highly enthusiastic and marked by 
prolonged applause at the conclusion of the Singers’ per- 
formance. The Singers joined with the Symphony 1 
Mozart’s Ave Verum Corpus for chorus and strings; in 
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WIDELY ACCLAIMED 90-voice Singers of Southwestern, Memphis, were presented with famous St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


the third of the Debussy Nocturnes, Sirenes, which calls 
for a choir of women’s voices; and in the Polovytsian 
Dances from the opera Prince Igor by Gorodin. The 
chorus gave a Saturday evening and a Sunday afternoon 
concert. 

One of the St. Louis critics declared that the way in 
which the Singers handled themselves with the 9o-piece 
symphony was “proof that this is a well-disciplined, well- 
balanced chorus.” In the Ave Verum Corpus another 
critic affirmed that “the Singers captured the ecclesiastical 
feeling of the music and kept the melodic line clear and 
concise.” 

Every piece sung by the Singers was received by the 
appreciative St. Louis audience with spirited applause, 
which Dr. Golschmann generously shared with Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, who had trained the Singers, with the 
chorus itself, and with the orchestra. 

Since their organization in 1935 by Dr. Tuthill, the 
Singers have grown until the group now numbers more 


than go voices. The chorus has made an album of re- 
cordings, 
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TWO SOUTHERN MISSES with the Southwestern Singers meet 
Vladimir Golschmann, Director of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra: Suzanne Carter of Laurel, Mississippi, soprano (right), 
and Marcia Calmer of Memphis (left), alto. 
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Doctor Mack on the Liturgy 


URING THE WINTER Of 1945-1946, while I was still on active duty 
with the Air Force and stationed at Brookley Field, Alabama, | 
initiated a project dealing with the study of the Liturgy. In order 

to compile material concerning the Presbyterian service of the period 
around 1880, I addressed inquiries to a number of elderly ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, asking for their remembered 
impressions of worship during their boyhood and youth. 

The replies were gracious and informative beyond my expectation. 
Among them was a delightful letter from the late Very Reverend Ed- 
ward Mack, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. (1868-1951), dean emeritus of the 
Graduate Department of the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, and onetime moderator of General Assembly (1939). So 
interesting and so charmingly written was the letter that, instead of 
merely extracting from it the facts for an essay on Liturgy, I believe 
that its full publication will be of interest to many readers. Mrs. Mack 
has kindly acquiesced in my wish to present it for public consideration. 

Dated February 4, 1946, it was written on five pages of Union Semi- 
nary stationery and mailed from his home in Orange, Virginia. The com- 
plete letter, just as Dr. Mack wrote it, follows: 


My dear Doctor Cabaniss: 


Your interesting letter of inquiry 
has just come into my hands. Old 
age has not so benumbed my nerve 
of curiosity as to prevent my won- 
dering how you came to know me 
as one of the ancients of our South- 
ern Church. If you will pardon 
this penned letter—we are five 
miles from a typist—I shall en- 
deavor to make some answer to 
your queries. 

My recollections may be colored 
by the devotional atmosphere of 
that section of the Church in which 
I lived, in which I began my min- 
istry in 1888. My great-grand- 
father, John Harrington, was min- 
ister in Sumter and Darlington 
Counties, South Carolina; my 
grandfather in Chester and York; 
my father in York and Lancaster 
Counties and Columbia. Some of 
their churches were distinctively 
Scotch. 

In my possession their [sic] re- 
mains a “token”, such as were re- 
quired for admittance to Com- 
munion in old Catholic and Pleas- 
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ant Grove Churches, ministered to 
by my grandfather, William Banks. 
My examination for licensure in 
1888 occupied all the spare time of 
Bethel Presbytery for three days 
because I strayed off for one year 
at Princeton Seminary, therefore 
was supposedly tainted with here- 
sies. One of my father’s very large 
country churches had no Sunday 
(properly “Sabbath”) School, un- 
til he introduced it about 1873. 
Children were to have Christian in- 
struction in the home and to at- 
tend the “Preached Word” twice 
on Sunday. 

The above elaboration is answer 
to your request for “approximate 
date and locale.” 

Query I. The order of Service in 
all churches, in which my boyhood 
public worship had part, was, as 
you have been told, exceedingly 
simple, in the following sequence 
in all churches of my experience: 


(1) A CALL TO PRAYER: brief in- 
vocation, the congregation rising 
in response to the minister’s out- 
stretched arms. The Doxology was 


a later innovation. I recall its being 
sung occasionally just before the 
(final) benediction. At times the 
Invocation was the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated only by the minister. 

(2) THE FIRST HYMN was sung 
with congregation standing, the 
minister reading at least one verse. 
Sometimes, not often, in my boy- 
hood was there the precentor who 
“lined-out” the hymns two lines 
at a time. 

(3) READING OF THE SCRIPTURES 
always and reverently from the 
“Pulpit Bible” intended and dedi- 
cated for that purpose; not from 
somebody’s wee bit of a newly- 
revised Testament held up on the 
level of the reader’s eyes. 

(4) THE COMPREHENSIVE, or Con- 
gregational, or Long Prayer; for 
which all the congregation stood, 
in response to the outspread arms 
of the minister, calling the congre- 
gation to respectful attendance on 
the Very Presence of God. No 
doubt the Lord had compassion on 
those constrained to sit because of 
some physical weakness. In remi- 
niscence of the standing posture of 
that second prayer my mind re- 
verts to Jehovah’s challenge to Job: 
“Gird up thy loins like a man, for 
I will demand of thee.” 

(5) THE SECOND HYMN, usually, 
not always, was sung sitting. 

(6) THE SERMON, always from a 
verse, or verses, of Scripture as a 
text, in accord with officially ap- 
proved Orders of Service: “The 
minister, taking his text from the 
Word of God and remembering 
that it is his office to instruct men 
in Divine Truth, . . . shall preach 
The Sermon.” The modern method 
of beginning a sermon with an ex- 
terior incident, then wandering 
back to the Word of God, if haply 
it may be found, was unknown in 
the Early Southern Church. Such 
beginning at a railway station, or 
a saloon, as I have observed in 
these egoistic ministers of today, 
would have been anathema in 
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those hours of Public Worship, 
which cling to my memory. 

(7) BRIEF PRAYER, standing. 

(8) FINAL HYMN, standing, some- 
times concluding with the Dox- 
ology. 

(9) BENEDICTION, without diver- 
sion, or distraction, of a choir’s 
seven-fold Amen. 

To the best of my recollection 
the above is the almost invariable 
Order of Service observed in the 
churches of my boyhood, some of 
them historic churches: Rocky 
River, Waxham, Providence, Da- 
vidson, in North Carolina; Unity, 
Ebenezer, York, Olivet, Bethesda, 
Purity, Pleasant Grove, Columbia 
in South Carolina. Special occa- 
sions, such as Spring or Fall Com- 
munion, Evangelistic services with 
much singing, historical celebra- 
tions, and such like, of necessity re- 
quired variation. | 

I have heard from older men 
that the first hymnbook in use in 
our Church was one of the Robin- 
son issues. But, by the General As- 
sembly of 1866 the Psalms and 
Hymns, without musical notes, 
was approved. The two parts were 
distinct. The 150 psalms, with dif- 
ferent versions or parts, claimed 
the first 166 pages. Many of these 
were taken from Scottish psalters. 

In some churches it was custo- 
mary to sing one psalm in each 
service. My grandfather, William 
Banks, while minister of Pleasant 
Grove Church, had many A.R.P’s 
in his services. It was his custom to 
have two hymns and one psalm in 
one service, then two psalms and 
one hymn the next Sunday. It was 
the custom of the minister to an- 
nounce the tune to which the 
hymn would be sung. I have to 
this day one of the vest-pocket 
books of tunes, which the precen- 
tor took from his pocket, found 
the tune as announced, struck his 
tuning fork on tooth or knife or 
desk, and led off with the singing. 

Permit, if you please, a few 
sentences about the minister’s pray- 
ers in the old days. Our great 
preachers were also great in prayer. 
As students for the ministry we 
were taught to study and prepare 
prayers, as well as sermons. [t may 
be that our ministers have as great 
opportunity to help needy souls in 
prayer as in sermons. A neglected 
opportunity! 


Hymn singing was regarded as 
the congregation’s responsive part 
in the service. To stimulate this 
happy participation by the people, 
singing schools were conducted in 
some congregations. In our coun- 
try congregations could be heard 
hymn and psalm singing like unto 
that of the Scottish churches. 

My dear Doctor Cabaniss, these 
extended reminisces [sic] have 
gone far beyond the bounds of 
your patience. My only plea for 
pardon is that your letter of in- 
quiry was the provocative cause. It 
broke down the restraining dykes, 
which had held back memories of 
a deep past. If in any other way I 
can assist you in what you have in 
mind, please command me, 
Sincerely yours, 

EDWARD MACK. 


This clear and straightforward 
statement requires little comment. 
With two exceptions, the dignified 
service portrayed here is virtually 
the same as the one delineated in 
the earliest record of a Christian 
order of worship, Saint Justin 
Martyr’s (First) Apology. The 
deviations—not attributable to Dr. 
Mack—have their own history and 
no doubt can not be remedied at 
this late day. The first is the omis- 
sion of the Eucharist, originally an 
integral and Scriptural part of the 
ordinary Sunday Liturgy, but long 
since neglected by Protestantism of 
the Reformed tradition despite the 
complaints of John Calvin himself. 
The second is the offering of the 
“long prayer” before the sermon 
instead of after it, a variation from 
the catholic Reformed position due 
to the influence of English Dissent- 
ing practice in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Mack characterized the or- 
der of service which he remem- 
bered as “simple.” By that word I 
assume that he meant “unadorned” 
(not cumbered with artistic but 
meaningless trivialities), “direct” 
(moving with singleness of pur- 
pose toward its predestined goal), 
“sincere” (built upon and expres- 
sive of strong theological belief), 
and “spiritual” (motivated by the 
glory of God). By the term sim- 
ple he obviously did not intend to 








imply “lacking in solemnity,” 
“formless,” “individualistic,” “spon- 
taneous,” or even “plain.” Indeed 
his description reminds us of noth- 
ing quite so much as of what we 
find in Justin Martyr concerning 
the Mass of the second century. 
The letter might well serve as a 
basis for future liturgical discus- 
sion in American churches of the 
Reformed faith and Presbyterian 
polity. END 
Copyright, 1953 by Allen Cabaniss 
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from head-hunters 


By E. H. HAMILTON 


Evangelistic Missionary in Formosa 


Tue COMMUNION IS A 
PRECIOUS SACRAMENT with the tribes- 
men in the mountains of Formosa. 
Originally called “Head-Hunters,” a 
multitude of these aborigines are now 
hunting souls for Christ. They have 
lighted lamps in the hills, as they, en- 
tirely of themselves, have built about 
150 churches, and when they worship, 
the mountains and the hills break 
forth before them into singing. 

Let us go together to commune 
with these who now are children of 
God. 

We go first to Lamo, a village on 
the East Coast of Formosa. The peo- 
ple in this village recently were 
moved by the government from their 
shacks high in the hills, and resettled 
on land at the foot of the mountains. 
When they began to build their new 
village, like the Puritan Pilgrims, the 
first building they erected was a 
church. An anti-Christian official tried 
to prevent this, and even threatened 
to burn down their church, but the 
Christians were firm, and refused to 
be intimidated. 

As we sit on bamboo benches in a 
newly built bamboo church with a 
dirt floor, we look about us at the 
Taiyal people waiting to take com- 
munion. We notice on the forehead 
of every older Taiyal man and woman 
a wide, blue, vertical tattooed mark. 
Long ago whenever a Taiyal man 
would kill a man and cut off his head, 
he would become a man of distinc- 
tion, entitled to wear this mark of 
prowess on his forehead. Finally, 
when practically every Taiyal had 
killed his man, this mark became the 
sign of the Taiyal tribe. 
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Christ 


One of the nearly 150 churches that have been built in the mountains of Formosa by 
the Taiyal tribespeople in the last few years. 


From Lamo we go to a mountain 
village in North Formosa. 


Tue NEWLY BUILT CHURCH 
AT KAPAN is like a little white cap 
atop a mountain peak. All the morning 
we have listened to answers of be- 
lievers who sought baptism; and now 
the front of the church is filled with 
about forty men and women who are 
standing to receive baptism. One of 
them who had known Christ but three 








years, had won 4o others to Christ 
Another man who had believed but 
six months had in that time brought 
30 to Him. One girl every Sunday for 
months had walked ten hours, five 
hours each way, over mountain trails 
to worship with the people of God. 
And now they are all seated to pal- 
take of the Communion. Instead of 
glass or silver cups, the tray 1s filled 
with tiny green cups made by sawing 
sections of small bamboo at the joints. 
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They are thinking not of the contain- 
ers, but only of their content, re- 
minding them of the precious blood 
of Christ. 

Again we go through the mountains 
of North Formosa to dedicate another 
church and celebrate the Communion 
with another group. This time we go 
in my Ford car. It is raining, and we 
don’t think we can get through to 
Ngo-hong, but we’ve announced our 
coming, so “we'll go on until God 
turns us back.” Ai-yah! The car is 
now stuck in deep ruts of mud; and 
there’s no leaving the rut, because be- 
side the road is a 500-foot precipice! 
While I wonder what under the sun 
to do, or rather what in the rain to 
do, my wife goes and finds a Taiyal 
youth with a mattock, and now he has 
come and is smoothing the ruts for 
200 feet. . . . Now tribesmen push as 
I step on the gas, and away I go, while 
my wife and Mrs. Dickson, and Pas- 
tor Chwang, the Formosan pastor 
chase after the car. . . . “What fools 
we are for coming today!” I had 
thought, but now that we have 
reached the pretty white church built 
by twenty Taiyal families high in the 
hills, we realize that the foolishness of 
God is wiser than the wisdom of 
men; and we thank God for having 
brought us on this difficult trek. 


I. Is NOW SUNDAY MORN- 
ING. Last night we had a service with 
about 50 people from nearby homes, 
from 9:00 until 11:00 p.m. And then 
Pastor Chwang, the fine Formosan 
pastor, said to us, “Please you go on 
down to bed, and I’ll come later: the 
candidates for baptism insist on my 
examining them now.” 

And so we, almost literally, slid 
down the side of the hill to the 
Taiyal hut, and turned in, all sleeping 
on the mat floor of one room, Mrs. 
Dickson next the wall, my wife next 
to her, and I next to my wife, and 
then Pastor Chwang and the Taiyal 
interpreter. The two latter slipped in 
at 2:00 a.m., having examined 31 men 
and women for baptism. There was 
nothing scandalous about this moun- 
tain dormitory. The way I got ready 
for bed was to take off my shoes and 
coat, put on my overcoat, roll up in 
a blanket, and cover with another 
blanket, and I was ready to “hit the 
hay,” only there was no hay, but just 
a thin straw mat on a board floor. But 
hard work on the road had softened 
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The Taiyal people walk many miles to come 
to their church in the mountains. 


the boards beneath us, and sleep came 
easily. ‘ 


Tus MORNING WE ARE SO 
cLaD that we took this “foolish” trip 
in the rain, because over 200 men and 
women and children have come to 


the church, some of them walking 
through the rain for hours to get 
here! How beautiful to them is this 
building, all decorated with branches 
of cedar, and brightly colored crepe 
paper! And what joy and expectation 
is in their faces as they sit there wait- 
ing for the dedication of their church 
by Pastor Chwang! And now I bring 
them a Communion sermon in Man- 
darin (Northern Chinese), which Pas- 
tor Chwang, sentence by sentence, 
turns into Formosan, Mr. Tan, the 
Taiyal youth, in turn interprets into 
Taiyal, their tribal tongue. 

And now come the precious words, 
“This is my body, which is given for 
youl ... This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood,” and they lose 
nothing of their meaning as they pass 
from one tongue, through another, 
and yet another, into their hearts. 

“And when they had sung an hymn, 
they went out”—but not so these sim- 
ple children of God. They sang the 
hymn, but instead of going out they 
insisted on staying and singing hymn 
after hymn of praise “anto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory, and dominion 
forever and ever. Amen.” END 





Korean Mountains 


Stand, in exotic beauty supreme, 

As sentinels under the velvet indigo sky. 
Across the hills, gnarled pines lean: 

The tapestry of intricate design and verdue lie 
Between the sea and oceans vastness, 

Lord, Thy creative beauty in Fullness. 


Korean mountains, very distinct symmetrically, 
Rise to great heights and verdant points. 

Rushing streams and rivers glide in and out freely 
Making deep pools of charm, entrancing haunts. 
June’s paddy fields are carpetted in green: 

Here time moves on, in its avid way— 

October brings the golden sheen, 

The year’s harvest is garnered away; 


Oh God! Great is Thy Goodness! 


Over the giant mountains, the soft purple haze spreads! 
The evening star appears, quiet reigns—peace: 

Steeped in peace, still are the meads; 

The day is done, rest sweet rest, labors cease; 
Wonderful, Lord, is Thy grace. 


~——A, DUDLEY BRAND. 
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The carry-all taking a sick woman to the hospital. 


By VIRGINIA GRAY PRUITT 


Mrs. William F. Pruitt 
Lubondai, Africa 


I: IS A GREEN CHEVROLET 
carry-all, 1949 model. It was pre- 
sented to the Bill Pruitts by some 
Texas friends to be used in their 
missionary work in the Congo. It has 
seemed a specially dedicated vehicle 
since its birthday into the family; for, 
through no man’s planning but surely 
through God’s, it came into the Pru- 
itts’ possession on a day when they 
were listed in the prayer calendar of 
Day by Day and all the Church was 
praying for them and their work. 

There came another day, in July 
1949, when the Pruitts and the carry- 
all arrived in a freighter at Matadi, 
the one Congo seaport. There came 
an hour when cars were to be un- 
loaded from the hold of the ship, and 
the Pruitt carry-all was first. Every- 
one else of our missionary party was 
in town busy with customs. It re- 
mained for Billy and Bobby Pruitt 
and their mother to watch and pray 
the precious car safely ashore. Flimsy- 
appearing supports were placed under 
each wheel, a thin-looking cable ex- 
tended from a crane. The car was 
lifted up and up and up, swung out 
and out and out; then, while our pe- 
titions turned to praise, deposited 
gently on African soil. 


It Carries All 


More assorted characters and cargo 
than you can dream of are conveyed 
in the Pruitt carry-all. From Matadi 
inland to Lubondai—1ooo miles of 
dirt road and eleven wide rivers to 


ferry across—floor to ceiling of the 
carry-all and a packing trailer pulled 
behind were chuck full of what a 
family needs for four years away 
from towns and stores. Clothing, 
shoes, bedding, school books, garden- 
ing tools, Christmas presents—enough 
for four years! 

Lubondai Mission Station is twenty 
miles from the one railroad of Central 
Africa, 100 miles from the nearest 
town. The carry-all must often serve 
to transport freight from the depot, 
goods from the distant stores. Cases 
of groceries or soap, bags of sugar, 
rice or peanuts, drums of powdered 
milk or flour, cement, tin roofing, 
White Cross supplies or drugs for the 
hospital, orders of books for the 
school. 


Itinerations 


The most constant use of the 
carry-all is for Bill Pruitt’s trips into 
the outstations, what missionaries call 
an “itineration.” Then the carry-all 
is loaded up with camp gear for set- 
ting up housekeeping in the villages. 
A folding bed with mosquito net, 
folding table and chair, “chop” box 
and a kit of cooking utensils, boiled 
drinking water, extra gas and oil— 
for there will be no service stations 
along the way, Bibles and hymnbooks 
for sale, textbooks and supplies for 
village schools, a portable electric 
generator and a filmstrip projector 
for showing the life of Christ in pic- 
tures, the communion set, a bag of 
tricks and magic with which Bill de- 
lights to “outwit the witch doctor.” 

FOR THE RETURN TRIP home there 
will likely be added a basket of live 





tragedy and romance 
in the diary of a 
green Chevrolet 


chickens, another of eggs, bunches of 
bananas or plantains, cassava roots 
and ears of corn—produce bought 
in outlying villages where the supply 
is plentiful, to bring home to the Mis- 
sion where there are more people -to 
feed and prices are high. 

For two years the back of the 
carry-all was Bill Pruitt’s bedroom 
while on the road. There he set up 
his folding cot and slept. Nowadays 
the carry-all pulls along behind a lit- 
tle house trailer. A short-wave radio 
in the carry-all keeps Bill in touch 
with the outside world while he is 
off “in the bush”; and also with home, 
for over the transmitter at Lubondai 
he can daily be notified whether all 
is well. Music and voices coming out 
of the airwaves delight the African 
crowds! 

WHEN ON ITINERATION Bill takes 
along an African pastor and one or 
two elders who, together with him- 
self and the local preacher, make up 
the session of the Congo church. The 
session sits with the local preacher- 
teacher and checks with him on the 
condition of his work—attendance at 
worship, attendance of the children 
in the school, obedience to the laws 
of Christian living, giving. They offer 
encouragement and counsel. They 
call each individual church member 
for a personal talk about his faith and 
practice as a Christian. They question 
applicants for baptism. They baptize, 
marry and administer the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. They preach 
and teach and exhort. 


Singing as We Go 


Whenever a trip is to be made, 
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there is a waiting list of passengers. 
Africans are always thrilled with a 
ride in the car! They think that as 
soon as the wheels begin to turn they 
are supposed to sing. Someone strikes 
up a familiar hymn, then all join in 
at the top voice and in four-part 
harmony, and this goes on till jour- 
ney’s end. 

Often the carry-all takes groups of 
ministerial students out on Sundays 
to be left at villages along the way to 
preach. Sometimes Virginia Pruitt 
takes women leaders to leave at vari- 
ous places for women’s meetings. A 
carload of students, graduated into 
one of the higher schools on another 
station, may be transported there in 
the carry-all. Girls from the girls’ 
school may be taken in the car to 
their home village at vacation, when 
it seems too long a way for them to 
walk alone. 





The 
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Good News travels over dusty roads in the carry-all. 


Errands of Mercy 


The carry-all has a rich history of 
service to those in need. Rarely is it 
out along the road that it does not 
meet with a plea to bring some sick 
or injured in to the Mission hospital. 
At any hour of day or night sum- 
mons may come from a member of 
the faith away in the hills or forests 
beseeching that the carry-all come 
bring to the hospital a sick wife or 
child or parent. Three babies have 
been born in the carry-all! 

ONE DAY BILL had just come in at 
sundown from a week on the road. 
Weary, dirty and hungry he decided 
to postpone the unloading of the 
carry-all till next morning. About 
bedtime came a call from our doctor. 
One of the missionary children must 
have an appendectomy that very 
hour. Would the carry-all stand by? 





Quickly it was emptied of a load of 
smelly cassava roots, scrubbed and 
aired. At midnight the little girl was 
comfortably conveyed from the op- 
erating table to her own bedroom. 

Another morning Bill was packing 
to leave when word came from the 
doctor asking him to wait. A Belgian 
official had been brought in, injured 
by a wounded buffalo that had turned 
on and trampled him. The doctor 
would operate at once and the carry- 
all must again serve as an ambulance. 
And so it has on many another oc- 
casion. 

IT HAS ALSO SERVED AS HEARSE. Early 
one rainy morning a chief died in 
the Mission hospital. His illness had 
been so sudden and mysterious that 
his people decided he had been poi- 
soned by someone from a neighbor- 
ing tribe. As they carried away the 
corpse a big crowd gathered follow- 
ing in the rain, wailing, working 
themselves into a frenzy of grief as, 
in their heathen custom, they do. 


Bill saw from his window that some of 
the mourners were brandishing knives 
and, fearing trouble or accident, he set 
out after them in the carry-all. Stopping 
the procession he demanded the knives 
and, surprisingly enough, got them. 

He took the body of the chief, and 
the nearest relatives, into the back of 
the car and delivered them to their 
home village. And he brought back 
the head men of the village to hear 
the doctor’s pronouncement that 
death had been from a heart attack 
and no poison or witchcraft had had 
any part in it. 

THE YOUNG WIFE OF A RECENT GRAD- 
uate of the evangelistic school died. 
We were asked to take her body to 


Old Model T Carry-all used in Congo a number of years ago. 






























































the home village for burial. A num- 
ber of young men and women friends 
from the school came along with the 
bereaved husband. As we drove down 
the road, with tears in their eyes and 
streaming down their cheeks, still 
they were SINGING with triumph- 
ant voice a Tshiluba version of the 
hymn, “Close to Thee”: 


“Saviour, stay near me in my troubles. 
“I have no strength of my own. 

: 
“Stay near, stay near.” 


Adventure in the 
Carry-All 


Every journey in the Congo is an 
adventure of sorts. There are wide 
rivers to be crossed on shaky ferries, 
where sometimes cars or trucks 
plunge into the deep, swift water and 
are lost. A familiar breath-taking mo- 
ment is the one when the carry-all’s 
wheels are lined up on two planks 
leading onto a ferry platform and 
the “capita” of the ferry crew signals 
to step on the gas. Will the wheels 
stay centered on those narrow boards? 
Will the car stop short on the ferry 
and not plunge overboard on the 
other side? Somehow it has always 
been kept from harm. 

WILD ANIMALS ARE NOT SEEN EVERY 
Trip, but there is always that exciting 
possibility, especially at night. In or- 
dinary comings and goings the Pruitts 
have seen hippos and crocodiles, 
monkeys and antelopes, wild dogs and 
cats, leopards and weasels, fascinating 
birds, snakes big and small. 


Once Bill ran over a python that 
stretched out of sight into the tall grass 
on either side of the road. When he 
stopped the car and turned to _ look, 
he found the snake raised up looking for 
him, its head on a level with the car 
window. He made off in a hurry! 


Once the Pruitts stopped to try out 
a risky-looking bridge before ventur- 
ing onto it. When they set their feet 
on the planks, out from the other side 
about ten feet away slithered the big- 
gest snake you ever saw! Before Bill 
could get his gun it was gone! 

A sort of rack called a “gun-tote” 
is suspended from the back of the 
driver’s seat, and in it Bill’s shotgun 
and rifle are always ready at hand. 
Often the car’s progress across a 
grassy plain or through a forest patch 
is suddenly checked, Bill grabs and 
loads his gun, for his quick eyes have 
spotted game. The Pruitts are likely 
to return from any outing with fowl 
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Coming alongside USS Henrico in LCM—154 children, 11 adults. 


Party with #" 


By E. G. CULLEY 


Chaplain, USS Henrico, at Inchon, Korea 


On A SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

IN APRIL, the USS Henrico invited 
the Woman’s Police Orphanage of 
Inchon, Korea, aboard for a party. 
Since the children go to school six 
days a week, Sunday was the only 
day they could come. The ship sent 
an LCM boat to pick them up soon 
after noon and brought them aboard. 
The party was staged on the Mess 
Deck—the only place on the ship with 
enough space, and that wasn’t enough 
—where the children, 154 of them, 
entertained the crew with native Ko- 
rean songs and dances. They were 
shown cartoon comedies on_ the 
screen, fed ice cream and cake, sup- 
plied with candy for later consump- 
tion, and entertained by the “Henrico 


Ramblers,” a group of about six self- 
styled musicians on the ship. 

The youngsters were accompanied 
by eleven adults including an inter- 
preter. The ship also gave to each 
child in the orphanage a toothbrush, 
tooth paste, a washcloth, and a bar 
of soap. The orphanage cares for 214 
children, 60 of whom were too small 
to come aboard the ship. Also, 500 
bars of laundry soap were given to 
the orphanage. Soap requires more 
than just money to buy in Korea— 
it is a very scarce item. 


Pay vay rotrowen tHe 
PARTY by about five days and at the 
suggestion of several members of the 
crew, the men were given an oppor- 





for the cooking pot—guinea or quail, 
or a turkey-like bird called a bustard. 

Out from Lubondai an hour’s jour- 
ney is a big plain where antelope and 
other game abound. When meat is 
needed for a meeting of presbytery 
or synod, or for special missionary 
occasions, or sometimes just routinely 
as provision for the Boys’ or Girls’ 
Homes, the men go out to hunt, and 
unfailingly bring back game. Three 
or four carcasses of antelope or wild 


hog will be unloaded from the carry- 
all. 





Once the car came up from the 
river at Luebo dragging behind a ten- 
foot crocodile Bill had killed, and 
the whole village trailing along in ex- 
citement. 


Fun in the Carry-All 


The Pruitts have the good fortune 
to live where the school for mission- 
aries’ children is located. Boys and 
girls from nine years old through 
eighteen, from 4th grade through high 
school, live at this school nine months 
of the year, away from home and 
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tunity to make donations to the or- 
phanage. There are about 500 men on 
the ship and 50 officers, and a total 
gift of $928.50 was made, which is 
being used to purchase supplies for 
the orphanage. 

The Woman’s Police Orphanage at 
Inchon is the outgrowth of war. Fol- 
lowing the re-occupation about two 
years ago there were quite a number 
of orphanages, but more orphans than 
they could handle, so people began 
taking foundlings to the local police, 
made up mostly of women. Captain 
Lee Yun Hong is the woman police 
chief in charge of the orphanage. 
They had no place to put these home- 
less waifs, but they finally managed 
to acquire a few buildings in the 


The Korean orphans enjoy ice cream and cake on board. 





heart of Inchon, and the orphanage 
continued to grow. 

They receive a little support from 
the city of Inchon and some from the 
ROK government, but it is not 
enough, and it is all in grain. They 
receive no money from any source. 
So far, the United States ships which 
visit this harbor have been their prin- 
cipal source of help in many of the 
necessities. These come to them be- 
cause of the inborn good will of 
American sailors. It seems to me that 


this speaks volumes for the American 
people. The officers and men of the 
ship enjoyed the party fully as much 
as the children did, and that is saying 
a great deal. END 





parents. A number of them come by 
air from Missions hundreds of miles 
away. It is often the Pruitt carry-all 
which transports these to or from the 
plane at Luluabourg. 

MANY A PIcNic has the carry-all 
gone on, loaded with chattering, sing- 
ing Central Schoolites. To Vine For- 
est, or Crocodisland, or the little lake 
from which our hydroelectric power 
comes, or Katenda Falls on the Lulua 
River. Every Saturday Bill is at home 
the Pruitts try to plan an outing that 
includes some of the children at the 
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school. Bobby Pruitt calls these our 
“Saturday-brations.” 

ROMANCE HAS HAD ITS PLACE in the 
carry-all. Once an engagement ring 
was slipped on a willing finger as the 
Chevrolet sped along a moonlit Congo 
road. Once the car was deluged with 
rice as newly-weds were whisked 
away in it for a honeymoon. 

Friends from America came to visit 
the Pruitts. The carry-all took them 
on a tour of the Mission and the 
Pruitts as well as the visitors saw 
many places they never had seen 









before. The carry-all has met and 
conveyed on their errands various 
V.LP.’s of government and church. 


It Carries the Good 
News 


On Sundays the Pruitts often gather 
a load of young folks from the school 
for missionaries’ children and go out 
to the villages preaching. One boy 
plays a guitar, one girl an accordion, if 
another a violin, another a clarinet, 
others sing or tell stories. If the jour- 
ney is long they may pack a lunch 
to eat in a forest or by a stream, and 
visit four or five villages, morning 
and afternoon. At other times the 
African leaders or ministerial students 
accompany Bill on these Sunday 
preaching tours. Usually the stops are 
planned in advance, but sometimes 
villagers run to the roadside begging 
for a service of worship, and so the 
trip adapts itself to the opportunities 
of the moment, even as with Jesus 
when He went about preaching and 
teaching. 

SO WHETHER ON ITINERATION, sick 
call, preaching, pleasure or whatever 
errand, the carry-all is a missionary 
too, taking a witness for Christ and 
busy about His work. Faces light up 
as it approaches, hands are lifted and 
voices call out in greeting, throngs 
gather where it stops. Opportunities 
are always at its door. 

A Congo preacher spoke this testi- 
monial to the witness of the carry-all: 

“Tl had been thinking I might quit 
preaching and serve the Lord through 
some other kind of work that would 
offer more pay. The going is hard on 
what I earn as a preacher, with my 
large family, children in school who 
must be decently clothed, the high 
price of foodstuffs. 

“But then I went on a trip into the 
outposts with Muambi Kalombo (Bill 
Pruitt’s African name). I saw how that 
car of his went up over hills and 
down into deep valleys, through mud 
and sand, across shaky bridges and 
treacherous ferries, in dazzling sun or 
storms of rain and wind. 

“And I said to myself, ‘Here too 
the going is hard! Yet the car does 
not stop or turn back. Whatever be- 
falls it goes on with its mission, carry- 
ing the Good News to the people of 
the villages. If it perseveres through 
the difficulties ought not I??” END 
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even the eucalyptus trees 
seemed to anticipate 


the great day 


Tuar MORNING IN JAN- 
UARY 1953 was very much the same as 
any other bright morning in the high 
Andes of Ecuador. The sky was 
colored an intense blue, the air was 
cool, distant snowcaps were visible 
across Picalqui’s fields, children hur- 
ried happily to school. But somehow, 
that morning was lovelier. Even the 
soft shadows of the eucalyptus trees 
in the lane seemed to be anticipating 
a great day. 

Picalqui had invited the countryside 
to its clinic dedication. After seven 
years, the Mission finally had its doc- 
tor, its nurse, and a brand-new six- 
room clinic. Here was an operating 
room, the doctor’s office, a dispensary, 
the nurse’s reception room, a labora- 
tory, and space for several patients. 
And outside, in the patio, were five 
convalescent huts—similar to the 
homes in which the Indians live, but 
with several simple improvements for 
practical public health purposes. 


F oxxs AT THE FARM WERE 
Busy finishing the last-minute prepa- 
rations, while red Indian ponchos 


dotted the landscape on their way 
to Picalqui. Neighboring schools 
marched toward the mission in or- 
derly files. A bus carrying visitors 
from the Protestant Mission north in 
Ibarra came swiftly down the lane. 
Picalqui’s school choir sang hymns in 
a final rehearsal, and then donned 
their green ponchos for the dedica- 
tion program. Other cars arrived, 
carrying more missionaries and friends 
who had come from faraway places. 
There was open house at the clinic. 
Farm workers, school children, town 
people, everybody was thrilled to have 
Sister Marilou Mitchell and Dr. Don- 
ald Dilworth explain the use of clinic 
equipment. For the first time, most of 
these visitors saw a microscope re- 
vealing a strange new world. Movies 
on public health were shown in the 
doctor’s office. Here at last was a 
Christian hospital, ready to save lives 
and to bring health to thousands who 
live in this country. 
S ranpINe OUTSIDE “LA 
CLINICA,” guests had plenty of room 
to see and hear the speakers, to listen 





Dedication of the clinic. Small houses on the left are for Indian patients. 





to the school songs and hymns, They 
were introduced officially to Nurse 
Marilou, who had arrived only the 
week before, and who had spent her 
time helping the doctor move the sy 
plies onto the clean new shelves, hav- 
ing curtains made, and putting a 
woman’s touch to the building. Prayer 
was offered, dedicating this physical 
construction as a spiritual vessel which 
would bring Picalqui’s family closer 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

That dedication day was just the 
beginning of a new era in Picalqui’s 
medical mission. Since then, numbers 
of sick men, women and children 
have come for treatment. Babies have 
been born; patients have stayed over- 
night and longer, according to their 
needs; more people have confidence 
in this house of refuge. There is a 
spiritual ministry with healing. God 
touches human hearts, and seems 
closer when one needs Him more des- 
perately. The clinic is the Lord's, 
Picalqui’s medical missionaries are 
stewards, sent to share their skills, 
their knowledge, their own fellowship 
with God among the Indians of 
Ecuador! 

DR. STANLEY RYCROFT 








SHORT YEAR 


(From page 25) 

of the Church. Last year we had a 
substantial increase in the per capita 
giving of our Church, but the per 
capita gifts to the benevolence work 
showed an actual decrease. This is an 
alarming situation, as a Church can- 
not continue to grow on a static or 
decreasing benevolence budget. Helps 
for this tithing period are available 
from the office of the General Coun- 
cil. 

The third thing needed is a thor- 
ough and effective Every Member 
Canvass. The Canvass comes this year 
on November 8. Thorough prepara- 
tion for the Canvass will work in the 
fall as it has been doing in the spring 
as a means of bringing the work of 
the Church before the people and re- 
minding them of its needs. 

Anything new is difficult to operate 
at first. The change in the church 
year is no exception to this rule. Plan- 
ning, purpose, prayer, backed by an 
officer-led loyalty to Christ and His 
church can and will solve this prob- 
lem. END 
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“COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





25 YEARS 











GENERAL ASSEMBLY’'S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DuvuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R, CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 
Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C, 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege. A,B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 
majors including music, art, Bible, languages, 
dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 
petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
buildings. For catalog and viewbook write 
Registrar, Dept. S. 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

The only institution for Negroes owned the 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. by 
Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR 

ARTS and BAC ELOR of SCIENCE? 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 


SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Co-educational ¢ Founded 1867 
und liberal education under vigorous 
ristian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 

year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
titive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 

tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 

and tuition $730. 

R. T. L, LISTON, ‘President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


~ Moderate 
‘, charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and .S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
2 tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
iD course, Preparatory department with grades 
and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
eges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH Carouina 


Educational Excellence. 
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. .- Whose alumni are serving 
God and man ini pulpits 
throughout the world .. . 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President Clinton, 
South Carolina 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 
Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A Christian Liberal Arts College 
for Men and Women 


Enjoy reading and studying in the new mil- 
lion-dollar, air-conditioned Burrow Library—the 
largest single gift to Christian higher education 
in the history of our Church. 

Write for Information 
The Director of Admissions 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





(From page 5) 


Curriculum 


In the field of curriculum, infor- 
mality has also become a keyword. 
The formal sessions with a formal 
worship service has in the children’s 
program given way to informal inte- 
grated sessions. To a certain extent 
this trend toward informality is evi- 
dent in the Pioneer program. 

Age group interests and needs help 
determine materials and methods, the 
intellectual level, and the areas pre- 
sented, in a way never undertaken in 
the Uniform Lessons so widely used 
in the first quarter of the century. 
The seven objectives of religious edu- 
cation, the eleven areas of experience, 
and the findings of psychology all had 
a profound effect on the curriculum 
making in the years since 1930. 

There has been too, a swing back 
toward a strong Biblical content with 
an emphasis on the Bible as a book 
for our day and generation. An illus- 
tration of this is in a proposed objec- 
tive on the Bible by an interdenomi- 
national group which declares that the 
Bible is a unique book, separate and 
distinct from all other books. 

A word should be said in regard to 
the acceptance of the graded curricu- 
lum by leaders and teachers in the 
Church. This acceptance is shown by 
the gradual increase in circulation and 
in the decreasing criticism of the ma- 
terials. 

Twenty-five years is a very short 
period of time in the history of the 
Christian Church when measured by 
great movements; but it is quite a 
long time when measured by the 
changes that can take place in that 
many years. It is some of these 
changes that I have tried to record. I 
have mentioned only a few and have 
mentioned those with little comment. 
Will the next quarter of a century 
witness the same rate of progress? It 
is my belief that it will. -I believe 
that we are on the verge of the day 
when the educational ministry of the 
Church will make a very great con- 
tribution to the advancement of the 
work of the Kingdom of God. END 





“Tet him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 


—I Corinthians 10:12. 
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THINGS THAT LIE AT THE CENTER 








(From page 26) gets almost ¥% of 
the space. There are 89 chapters in 
the four Gospels. Twenty-eight of 
these chapters are given to the last 
week of our Lord’s ministry. What 
conclusion can we draw but that the 
Holy Spirit is teaching us that the 
sufferings, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord are at the center of 
the faith? 

Let us place the Apostle Paul on 
the witness stand. Since he has written 
approximately one-half of the New 
Testament books, he should be con- 
sidered a competent witness. “Paul, 
what is the center of the faith as you 
learned it from the Holy Spirit?” 
Hear him answer, “Moreover, breth- 
ren, | declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you. ... For 
I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the 
scriptures; And that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures; And that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve... .” 

Let us turn now to the literature 
of the Christian Church and observe 
how many had an instinct for things 
that lie at the center. 


III, Christian Literature and 
Things at the Center 


Following the days of the Apostles 
the Christians began to feel the need 
of a short statement of the things that 
lie at the center. Some tell us that 
these early Christians wanted a state- 
ment of the essentials of the faith for 
use with those who were applying 
for church membership. In the course 
of time we have what is called “The 
Apostles’ Creed.” Notice that there 
are eight “I Believes” in the “Apostles’ 
Creed.” They are: I believe in God 
the Father, in Jesus Christ, in the 
Holy Ghost, in the holy catholic 
church, in- the communion of saints, 
in the forgiveness of sins, in the resur- 
rection of the body, in the life ever- 
lasting. 

These are things that lie at the 
center of our faith. But notice, will 
you, that under Jesus Christ seven 
facts are set forth for our belief: the 
virgin birth, the sufferings, the death, 
the burial, the resurrection, the ascen- 
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sion, the second coming. Why are we 
given seven facts concerning our 
Lord? These early Christians believed 
that Jesus Christ was at the center. 

Turn also to the hymns that are 
recognized as among the great hymns 
of the Church; hymns that have en- 
dured while thousands of others have 
long since been forgotten. I refer to 
such hymns as “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded,” which is nearly a thou- 
sand years old; “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross,” which is approxi- 
mately 250 years old; “Rock of Ages,” 
which is as old as our country. These 
hymns are among the great hymns of 
the Church and will always be among 
the great hymns of the Church for 
the reason that they emphasize things 
that lie at the center. 

It is time we were asking ourselves, 
“What inspiration and guidance may 
we draw for these days ahead from 
the example of others who had a sure 
instinct for things that lie at the 
center?” 


IV. Today and Things That 
Lie at the Center 
In the first place we may be helped 
in fashioning a church program. 
As teaching and ruling elders who 
have the responsibility of fashioning 





THE RADIANT LIFE 


I wish to be simple, honest, natural, 
frank, clean in mind and clean in 
body, unaffected—ready to say “I do 
not know,” if so it be—to meet all 
men on an absolute equality; to face 
obstacles and meet every difficulty 
unafraid and unashamed. 

I wish to live without hate, whim, 
envy, or fear. I wish others to live 
their lives, too—up to their highest, 
fullest, and best. To that end I pray 
that I may never meddle, dictate, in- 
terfere, give advice that is not wanted, 
nor assist when my services are not 
needed. If I can help others, I will do 
it by giving them a chance to help 
themselves; and if I can uplift or 
inspire, let it be by example, infer- 
ence, and suggestion, rather than by 
injunction or dictation. 

I wish to radiate life. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD (1859-1915). 
From Sunshine Magazine. 


a church program, we do well to 
ask ourselves at the beginning of 
every Assembly, “Is our church pro- 
gram the best possible program for 
aiding the people we serve to 4 
knowledge and experience of the 
eternal truths that lie at the center?” 
Your preacher has had two painful 
experiences within the last three 
weeks that led him to ask questions 
concerning the effectiveness of our 
educational efforts. One was that of 
sitting around the table and hearing 
two teachers in a great university 
testify that boys and girls, even from 
good Protestant homes, and from 
good Sunday schools, are coming into 
their classrooms without even ele- 
mentary knowledge of the Bible. One 
of these professors, an honored elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, said that 
any reference in his lectures to the 
Bible was a seed on stony ground. 
The other painful experience was 
in a retreat for Chaplains in the 
Southwest. Some of these Chaplains 
had been in the service for several 
years and had recently returned from 
Korea. They were deploring the fact 
that their Protestant boys were not 
only without reasons for their faith; 
many of them were without convic- 
tions as to what they should believe. 
Chaplains agreed that it was not thus 
with Roman Catholic boys. These re- 
marks must not be construed as criti- 
cal of our teaching materials. The 
trouble may be elsewhere. But is it 
asking too much of a Presbyterian 
church that when it has a child from 
nursery through high school the child 
shall have a working knowledge of 
the Bible and be able to tell the what 
and why of being a Presbyterian? 
In the second place the example of 
inspired men should encourage us to 
make certain that our own faith is in 
things at the center. All of us wor- 
shiping here this evening would agree 
that we have been saved not by 
works, but by grace through faith. 
Even though we be ordained teaching 
and ruling elders, it is not amiss that 
we ask ourselves the question, “Are 
the objects of our faith at the center?” 
Who has not heard statements-such 
as these, “My creed is the Ten Com- 
mandments,” “My creed is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” “My creed 3 
the Golden Rule?” God forbid that 
we for one moment discount the 1m- 
portance of the Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
(See page 62) 
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Results That Count 


Moca HAS BEEN SAID 
about the moral obligation and mis- 
sionary challenge of the Negro Work 
Campaign. Comes now the time for 
action and reaction. As this is written, 
our entire Church is in the midst of 
the campaign. Results are pouring into 
headquarters, and announcement has 
just been made that subscriptions have 
passed the two million fifty thousand 
mark, 


Now LET’S LOOK AT MR. 
PRESBYTERIAN, the man who gives the 
money. What has been his reaction? 
Perhaps it is best discovered in identi- 
cal remarks made the same day by 
two pastors, each serving a large 
church in a different section of the 
South, and each exceeding its goal 
the first week. What they said was, 
“. ++ easiest money I ever raised, all 
you've got to do is to present the cause 
to the people.” 

Again and again that’s proven true. 
When the people have been informed, 
challenged and given a chance to give, 
they have given willingly and gen- 
erously. For the first time in our 
Church’s history our church-at-large 
is becoming aware of the importance 
of our work with the southern Negro 
and there is a willingness to do some- 
thing about it. 

How much of this willing giving 
springs from an awakened conscience 
may never be known. It is certain 
however, that our church collectively 
and our people individually have a 
conscience in this matter and that 
participation in this campaign has 
gone a long way toward easing it. 


: Expressions SUCH AS 
LONG OVER DUE” have been used re- 
peatedly to confess the procastination 
of the past. Shamefacedly attention 
as been drawn to inadequacy of our 
present Negro work in the face of so 
preat a missionary opportunity. One 
pastor brought this point home to his 
people by translating I Corinthians 
+4 In modern language as follows: 
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A CER ce Se reese, kis TTT EF 


By RICHARD R. POTTER 


Rev. Richard R. Potter, director 
Negro Work Campaign 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Just because your conscience doesn’t 
hurt you is no sign you are not 
guilty.” 

Some have asked if the Negroes 
themselves believed in the approach to 
Negro work now being made by our 
Church. Furthermore, it was ques- 
tioned, will they themselves give to 
this cause, or will it be just another 
patronizing gesture by the “white 
folks”? Now that results are coming 
in, the Negroes are answering those 
questions in no uncertain terms. 


Ti STORY OF HERMAN 
HORN, who pledged $1.25 per week 
for 100 weeks saying, “I’ll never miss 
it,” has gone out all over the Assem- 
bly. What haven’t been told are the 
less dramatic, but nonetheless inspir- 
ing, stories of Negro congregations 
like Beulah of North Wilkesboro 


(N.C.), Brown Memorial of Tusca- 
loosa (Ala.), and First Church, Scot- 
landville. (La.) The Rev. Troy A. 
Young, Jr., pastor of Beulah Church 
in North Wilkesboro, reported his 
people as subscribing $1,052, which 
was 2660% over his church’s goal of 
$28! When asked to comment on it 
he said, “All we did was present the 
cause and give out the pledge cards.” 

The Brown Memorial Church at 
Tuscaloosa, through its pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Williams, reported without 
comment $1200, which was 353% over 
its goal of $340. Rev. R. A. James of 
Scotlandville reported his church as 
subscribing $1000 and sent $500 in 
cash, making them 333% over their 
$300 goal. And the reports keep com- 
ing in. 


F azoventiy IN THE 
soutH Negro colleges have been 
“persona non grata” in their own 
home towns with little or no financial 
support being given by local people. 
This is not so with Stillman. «4 

All three of Tuscaloosa’s churches 
have exceeded their goals and the 





Assembly. 


Negro churches. 





Negro Work Campaign Funds 
Go Over the Top 


The Executive Committee of Presbyterian Negro Work Cam- 
paign announced that subscriptions amounting to $2,050,731.00 have 
been received in its Atlanta Campaign headquarters. The $2,000,000 
drive for funds to be used in educational and evangelistic work 
with Negro Presbyterians of the South was set up a year ago by 
the General Assembly, and was actually launched on May 17 of 
this year. The surpassing of this goal in the first month of cam- 
paigning, it was revealed by the Committee, is well in advance of 
the September 1 deadline which had been set by the General 


Funds raised will be divided equally between Stillman College, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the Church’s only Negro college, and the 
Division of Negro Work of the Board of Church Extension, with 
offices in Atlanta. Much of it will be used for developing new 
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townsfolk themselves are well on 
their way in organizing a local, non- 
Presbyterian campaign for Stillman. 

On May 17 the Tuscaloosa News 
ran an editorial entitled “Our Stake 
in Stillman Campaign.” In extolling 
the merits of Stillman it declared: “Its 
value from a spiritual, educational, 
and citizen standpoint is beyond cal- 
culation.” It goes on to tell of the 
present church campaign, to express 
a hope that local leaders will under- 
take a civic campaign of appreciation 
for Stillman, and to say pointedly, “If 
we raised $50,000 locally and gave it 
to the institution, it would be no great 
gesture of openhanded generosity. 
Perhaps it would be more in the na- 
ture of a payment on a debt long 
overdue.” 

Those who have read the literature 
or listened to the speeches and ser- 
mons concerning the campaign are by 
now more than aware of the word 
“opportunity.” This well-worn bearer 
of challenge has never been more 
truthfully used nor generally recog- 
nized than in relationship to the “new 
Negro” in the South today. Every- 
where and by almost everyone this 
field of Christian obligation is being 
seen as our Church’s greatest mission- 
ary action. 


S icntricant, TOO, IS THE 
Fact that our Church has realized the 
wisdom of a dual approach. The com- 
bining of the great cause of evange- 
lism by new churches through the 
Board of Church Extension, with that 
of education by a more adequate pro- 
gram at Stillman College has proven 
good and acceptable. The success of 
each depends in large measure upon 
the other. As our Church bestirs itself 
to support them both, there is being 
opened to us a vast new missionary 
field. 

No report of results could possibly 
reflect the feeling of those involved if 
it failed to attribute the success of the 
campaign to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. From the time the 1952 Gen- 
eral Assembly launched it until now, 
the evidence of God’s will in it has 
been unmistakably clear. 

Prayer groups throughout the 
Church, particularly of the women, 
have faithfully implored Divine help. 
That, in His Providence, we have 
done this thing in the fullness of time 
and with the degree of success so far 
achieved, is indicative that He has 
heard and is answering. END 
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THORNWELL 














(From page 15) it were possible to 
bring this host of young people, many 
of whom are now old, before you that 
you might see them. What a picture 
that would make! Coming from all 
walks of life, from many states and 
foreign countries, each one is a differ- 
ent personality, each is a living soul, 
passing through this home into the 
world with the influence of godly 
men and women indelibly stamped 


upon each life. 


You WILL FIND THORN- 
WELL’Ss SONS AND DAUGHTERS in all 
walks of life. Some of them are doc- 
tors, lawyers, nurses, bankers, teach- 
ers, coaches, farmers, printers, editors, 


dairymen, mechanics, salesmen, ste- 
nographers. There are mothers and 
homemakers. Several are back at 
Thornwell helping carry on the work. 
Twenty-eight have entered the min- 
istry. Six went to foreign lands to tell 
the story of Jesus and His love. If a 
tree is known by its fruits we must 
admit that Thornwell has more than 
justified her life. 

So here a little, and there a little, 
precept upon precept, Thornwell is 
daily trying, with the help of the 
Holy Spirit, to take of the things of 
Christ and make them real to boys and 
girls, thus fitting them for a more 


abundant life. END 





“And Also the Negroes’”’ 


ee E WANT YOU TO KNow, our Presbyterian brothers of the Negro 
race, that we have often intended to come to the aid of your 
churches and Stillman College (but for many years we have 
been hindered by ‘the opposition of some, the indifference of many, and 
the support of a few’). But now we want to help produce some fruitful 
results among you, as well as among the peoples of many other races and 
nationalities in and beyond our borders. 

We Presbyterians are obligated both to whites and to blacks, both to 
the educated and the uneducated; so we are eager to evangelize and to 
educate with the Gospel you who have been neglected in our Southland 
for many years. For we are not ashamed of the Gospel; it is the power 
of God for saving all who have faith—the white men who heard it first, 


and also the Negroes.” 


Paraphrase of Romans 1:13-16 by Rev. Jamie D. Stimson, pastor of the Presbyterian Rural 
Parish, Fort Mill, South Carolina, Mr. Stimson used this as the Scripture for his sermon, 
“And Also the Negroes,” preached in connection with the Negro Work Campaign on May 17th. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
ddress: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
n, Miss Virginia 
owl Rev. and Mrs. Dee 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L A. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
"Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
\ Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
‘mpleton, Miss Elizabeth 
*Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
‘Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
{WEKA, Congo Belge, Afrion) 
Land, Mr. and Mra. L. G. 
carure, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. 
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= Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 

rs and Reynolds, Miss Lena RN.) 
Wikon, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H 

ick at Worth, Miss Ruth 

work, Kakinda, 1948 

e min- ‘Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

ye. If a ff Boohler, Miss Emily 

e must Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 


h a wey, po oe se 9g A. 
n "Miller, Rev. an rs. A. Hoy 
gebh Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 























a little, Kasha Station, 1935 
well is (Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
f th LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
or the —_, Mr. ond Ee es Ig 
: ing, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
lings of 2 lroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
oysan d eily, Rev. and Mrs. v= R. 
Lubondai Station, 1924 
a MON’ Bh (Address: A. P..C. M., Lubondai, 
END [@ TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Clapp, Mrs. Alen W. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
{Duggan, Miss Adena 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
*tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
{Kelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Negro McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
our ‘Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
y Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
have Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
7, an d “Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 
-uitful Luebo Station, 1891 
; (Address: A. P. C, M., LUEBO, 
»s and Congo Belge, Africa) ; 
“Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
oth to lorrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
‘Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
ind to Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
thland Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 


Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
power ‘Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William Cc. 
: White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 

it first, Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


an Rural ‘Anderson, Rev , 
‘ . and Mrs. V. A; 

Cas Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
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Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M. LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 


v. J. K. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
*McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutote Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

= lish, Dr. aap G. K. (RN) 

C. . Mies ret « 
yo seo oy and i hn M. 
Muris, Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W.., Jr. 
Moore, Miss Doris 


—o— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. (Study) 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. presae td 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Byron T. (Study) 
Smitb, Miss Willodene (Study) 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sfio Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de S& Paulo, Brazil) 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Davis, Rev. and Mrg. A. L. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuguira Station, 1942 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brasil) 


eT a es 
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Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
*Heflin, Miss Pauline 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brasil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
*Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopki , Mr. and Mrs. David J. 

Romer, Miss Mildred 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Fortaleza 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Mias Nancy A. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Braszi 


Natal 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brasil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuece), 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
*Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs., L. M. 
*Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brasil) 


Araxa Station, 1939 


*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R.., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ceres 


Taylor. Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C.A.N.G., Eat. de Goias, Brazil) 








Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 


*Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brasil) 


Patrecinie Station, 1925 
*Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Little, Miss Martha 
Taylor, Rey. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brasi ) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 

Woody, Rev. and Mra. Joseph R. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 36, landia 
Minas, Brasi 


Uruana, 1949 
*Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brasil) 


China 


FORMOSA 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Address: $4 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
ttFraser, Miss Gussie 
ttMisell, Mises Marguerite 
(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, 
Miao Li, Formosa) 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
therm ey 7 Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
ttHudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geor, 
(Address: 45 Mackay Street, 
Formosa) 
*ttWells, Miss Lillian C. 
(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


+tCurrie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
ttWilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: @ Minli li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


$34 
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DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 


*Rridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mre. Joseph 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. H. R. 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonce-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kagawa Station 


*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
ashi, Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
lake, Miss Mary Elizabet 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. James T. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Neqom. Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. an rs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, 
Gifu Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya. Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Yamachuden, Komatsujima Shi, 
Tokushima Ken, Japan 


Oo 


Korea 


STUDY IN JAPAN 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
(Address: 205: Denenchofu 2 Chome, 
Ohta Ku, Toyko, Japan) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
(Address: House 137, Gekko Cho, 





Meguro Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Crane, Dr. and *Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
+Kraakeness, Miss Astrid, (R.N.) 
Lindler, Miss Gene N. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 

*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
**Cumming, Chaplain Bruce A. 
5th M.P.SVE . (Prov.), APO 59 
c/o PM, San Francisco, California 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. (R.N.) 
Mitchel, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and *Mrs. R. K. 
*Talmage, Miss Janet 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 


*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E, T. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 


=O 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 





Guerrero, Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce or 
fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 





Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal, Tha 
Morelos, Mexico mareiee Cuernavaca 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
ie tn Flovence 
ress: Morelos 3, Cuern 
los, Mexico) a 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N. 
Ponsibisten, Mise Hele, ; 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kath 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. aa 
Smith, Miss Tona (R.N.) 
Pr mon ar. —_ _ Homer A. 
ess: Sanatorio ‘“‘La “hey i 
Michoacan, Mexico} mor 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, 
Guerrero, Mexico - pir 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepee 
Guerrero, Mexico : 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Alarcén No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Ad : Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico 





Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 








would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United Sta! 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil arell 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to Chins 


Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
Commercial papers 134 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 


c 


ents. : 
Registration fee, consult local post office. i : 





PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. ; 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirement 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide 








COMMUNION 








solo quality is rare among Koreans. 
Now the sermon. Not a few: errors 


munion. Conscious of our world-wide 
fellowship in the participation of this 
solemn sacrament, our hearts were 


(From page 31) 


shuffling of pages to find the place. 
Many of these men are familiar with 
the Word; almost all know their way 
around in the Divine Library. 
Followed an anthem very accept- 
ably rendered by the choir. All mem- 
bers have had some training in music; 
we have several former music teach- 
ers; each enclosure has at least one 
qualified choir director. Some of the 
voices are strong and true, although 
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in the language. But the most con- 
siderate attention and overlooking of 
mistakes bear witness to the eagerness 
of these men for the truth. 


Tue SERMON OVER, one 
by one as their names were read the 
catechumens and then the candidates 
for baptism rose and took their sacred 
vows. Ninety-seven were baptized at 
Nonsan and an even hundred at 
Kwangju. 

The hour was climaxed in the Com- 





filled with joy unspeakable. At the 
Lord’s Table we were one with others 
of all nations in a manner not to be 
realized in any other way. 

I walked away from each of those 
World-Wide Communion - services 
thanking God anew for His matchles 
love, and grateful for the privilege 
of laboring with these North Korean 
prisoners of war, for so many ° 
whom the wrath of man has been 
made to praise Him. END 
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New Orveans PRresBy- 
TERIANS reached a new milestone in 
American-Chinese relations May 3, 
when they dedicated the new Chinese 
Presbyterian Mission located at 2525 
Bienville Avenue. Some 400 persons, 
including American and Chinese of 
our denomination, witnessed the 
event. Telegrams and congratulatory 
letters were on hand also from many 
parts of the country. 

Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, of Atlanta, 
secretary of the Division of Home 
Missions, preached the dedication ser- 
mon in which he told the congrega- 
tion the Mission “must be a place for 
confession of sins, confession of faith, 
a place of commitment, and a place 
of communion.” 

Greetings were brought to the gath- 
ering by Miss Janie W. McGaughey, 
of Atlanta, executive secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work, who told 
the part that women of the entire 
Presbyterian church, U. S., had played 
in the Mission program by contribut- 
ing $26,250 to this cause through one 
of the May birthday offerings. 

She reminded the people of a quo- 
tation from a letter she had received 
some time ago from Miss Lois Gar- 
rison, mission director for 25 years, 
“Music ends on the upward note, as 
the old Chinese music does, that the 
sound may be prolonged, and even 
after it is no longer heard, go round 
and round the rafters in the home or 
building and on and on forever,” say- 
ing that the music from the worship 
and service would continue to go on 
the upward note, to the glory of Him 
to whom the house was dedicated. 


Onunzrs BRINGING GREET- 
INGS WERE: Mrs. S. R. Williamson, of 
Spring Hill, Louisiana, former advisor 
of the Young People’s Council of the 
General Assembly, who said, “The 
young people gave themselves first, 
their offering followed.” (An offering 
of over $6000 to this cause); the Rev. 
Harold T. Bridgeman, of Houma, 
Louisiana, moderator of New Orleans 
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Chinese Presbyterian Mission 


Dedicated in New Orleans 





Just before the unveiling of the cornerstone. 


Presbytery, who represented gooo per- 
sons in this capacity; and Doug Wat- 
ters, of New Orleans, member of As- 
sembly’s Fellowship Council. 
Unveiling of the cornerstone pre- 
ceded the indoor program, with Rev. 
Walter Langtry, of the Prytania 
Street Presbyterian Church, presiding. 
It has been at the Prytania Street 
Church that the Chinese Mission has 
maintained temporary headquarters 
for about a year while the new build- 
ing was in process of construction. 
Miss Lois Garrison, Mission secretary 
for 25 years and now assistant to the 
pastor, Rev. Dayton Castleman, per- 





formed the actual unveiling. Upon the 
cornerstone are written these words: 
“This building is dedicated to the 
glory of God and the Chinese people.” 


Arvrer THE CORNERSTONE 
HAD BEEN UNVEILED Dr. James Gregory 
called for the building to be opened 
saying, “Open to me the gates of 
righteousness: I will go into them and 
I will praise the Lord.” The proces 
sion, led by the choir, then entered 
the door of the new building, which 
was opened by Mr. C. Arthur Bader, 
chairman of the building committee, 
singing the hymn, “The Church’s One 
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Foundation.” Scripture readings and 
prayers were led by other ministers 
of Presbyterian churches in New Or- 
leans, Rev. John W. Bracey, Dr. John 
§, Land, Rev. Thomas M. Davis, and 
Rev. David Edington, Jr. 

Members of the building commit- 
tee recognized and introduced for 
their efforts lasting almost two years 
on this project were: C. Arthur 
Bader, chairman; C. D. How, Dr. 
James Gregory, Rev. Thompson B. 
Southall, Louis T. Grantz, and K. 
Harold Brown. 

The new building, together with 
the property and equipment, repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 
$85,000. In addition to the large fel- 
lowship hall which can be divided into 
two rooms instantly by means of ac- 
cordion-folding doors, it contains 
classrooms for all departments of the 
church school, as well as a kitchen 
and two offices. END 


Southwestern Gives 


Honorary Degrees 


Southwestern at Memphis awarded 
seven honorary degrees to outstanding 
educational and religious leaders of 
Memphis and the mid-South at its one 
hundred and fourth commencement. 

Doctor of Divinity degrees were 
conferred on Rev. William P. Man- 
sell, minister of First Presbyterian 
Church of Vicksburg, Miss., and on 
Rev. Harry Barker Wade, an alum- 
nus of Southwestern, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church of Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Southwestern awarded three Doc- 
tor of Humanities degrees: to Dr. 
Laurence M. Gould, President of 
Carlton College, commencement 
speaker; to Rev. Donald Henning, 
rector of Calvary Episcopal Church 
of Memphis; and to John Osman, 
former professor of the history of art 
at Southwestern and director of adult 
education. 

Two received the degree of Doctor 
of Education: Miss Helen B. Gordon, 
an alumna of Southwestern, dean of 
women at Louisiana State University; 
and Kirby P. Walker, also a graduate 
of Southwestern, superintendent of 
schools at Jackson, Miss. 





Not to enjoy life, but to employ life 
should be our aim and aspiration. 
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Young people's choir 
at the dedication of 
the new building. 





Left to right: Dr. 
Claude H. Pritchard, 
Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Miss Lois 
Caihoun, Rev. Walter 
D. Langtry, Rev. Day- 
ton Castleman. 








Part of the crowd 
who flocked to the 
service. 
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Houston Gets Annex 
For Half the Cost 


A Home Mission Church in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, is building a Sunday 
school annex at half the cost esti- 
mated by a contractor. This is pos- 
sible largely through the effort and 
leadership of Butler Julian, an elder 
in the church, according to Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Ramsay, pastor. 

The congregation of Houston Pres- 
byterian Church was disheartened 
when told that a new building would 
cost $5,000. But Julian, a guard at the 
atom bomb plant in Oak Ridge, is 
also a carpenter. He estimated that if 
half the cost were labor, they could 
erect the building themselves if they 
raised $2,500. Spurred on by this, 
members began offering their serv- 
ices for glass installing, painting, weld- 
ing, carpentering, and plumbing. Gen- 
erous gifts from the Home Mission 
Committee and friends of the church 
aided the cash fund, and the building 
was under way. 

The biggest part of the work has 
been done by Butler Julian’s teen- 
aged Sunday school class, “The Buf- 
falo Boys.” Each evening when Julian 
returned from his job at the atomic 
plant, he harnessed this human energy 
and turned it into sawing, hammer- 
ing, and dirt-moving. 


Jerry Julian, and Butler Julian lay the floor. 


Rev. William B. Ramsay and helpers remove dirt. @ Right: Ramsay, 





Rev. John Brewer Spragens, who this month 
begins his work as director of Youth Work 
for the Board of Christian Education. 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE has received $25,- 
ooo from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for the coming 
year. Of this amount $10,000 is for 
Self-Study of the college’s curriculum 
and operation. The remainder of the 
grant is designated for the improve- 
ment of the college’s General Educa- 
tion Program. 
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Atlanta Church Has 
Children’s Service 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—Youngsters 
from 6 to 8 attend their own morning 
worship service at Peachtree Road 
Presbyterian Church here. 

Officials of the congregation believe 
that this “children’s church program,” 
fashioned after the regular adult wor- 
ship service, will be a great aid in pre- 
paring better church members for the 
future. 


Children from the first through the 
third grades gather in the church 
chapel during the regular worship 
hour and have their own sermons and 
musical programs, especially planned 
for their age level. 


Dr. Eugene T. Wilson, pastor, said 
the need for giving children a worship 
experience, teaching them what the 
church is and what the worship serv- 
ice means is most important. 

“It is our desire to give these chil- 
dren a better understanding of the 
work of the church and of church 
membership so that they later may 
decide for themselves in making a 
profession of faith in Christ and about 
joining the church,” he said. 


Dr. Wilson and the Rev. James G. 
Stuart, assistant pastor, share in the 
. preaching and teaching duties. 
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Batchelor Honored 
By Snedecor Region 


Dr. Alex R. Batchelor, secretary of 
the Division of Negro Work of our 
Church, was honored May 13 at Still- 
man College. A portrait of Dr. Batch- 
elor was presented by the ministers 
of Snedecor Region to the college. 
The unveiling took place during the 
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-€ week of the Minister’s Lecture Series 
ingsters at Stillman, a lecture series which is 
morning being presented this year for the first 
e Road time at the Tuscaloosa college. 


Dr. Batchelor has been actively as- 
sociated with the Negro Work of our 


1 believe : 
Church for the past six years, becom- 


ie geod ing secretary of the Committee of 

j in pre- Negro Work in 1947, and since 1950, 

eS serving as secretary of the Division of 
Negro Work. He is the author of 
the book, Jacob’s Ladder, a study 

ough the book which. is due to come off the 

: church press late this summer. 

worship Dr. Vernon Broyles, executive sec- 

nons and retary of the Board of Church Exten- 

Planned @ sion, was the speaker at the portrait 

' unveiling ceremony Wednesday. 

stor, said Dr. Harry Richardson was the 

diene speaker during the Stillman lecture 

What the series. 

ship serv- 

ar chil- CONGRESS GETS BILL FOR 

oad abe DEIST MOTTO ON POSTAGE 

o ehiaech ‘WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill to au- 

ater daisy thorize use of the motto “In God We 

making 4 Trust” on postal cancellations has 

6nd deat been introduced in Congress by Rep. 


i Louis C. Rabaut (D.-Mich.). 

: The motto has appeared on all 
United States coins since 1862, but 
never on postage. 





James G. 
ire in the 
ries. 







In appealing to the House for ap- 
proval of his bill, Rep. Rabaut quoted 
the words of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Salmon P. Chase when the motto 
was first authorized for coins: “No 
nation can be strong except in the 
strength of God or safe except in 
His defense.” 


_ “Lfeel,” Rep. Rabaut said, “that this 
San especially appropriate time to 
teproclaim our adherence to this rev- 
erent, historic motto. It strikes at the 
philosophical roots of Communism, 
atheism, and materialism.” 


_ He pointed to the fact that Amer- 
(can mail bearing the motto would go 
all over the world and would bring 


“new lope to the oppressed people 
behind ‘he Iron Curtain.” 
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Columbia Seminary 
Dedicates Library 


On May 19, Columbia Theological 
Seminary of Decatur, Georgia, dedi- 
cated a magnificent $325,000 library 
building, latest addition to its new and 
growing campus, and named in honor 
of a great Atlanta elder, John Bulow 
Campbell. 

The Campbell Memorial Library 
was built largely through the generos- 





Campbell Memorial Library. 


Rev. G. W. Gideon and Rev. Thomas J. 
James unveil portrait. 





ity of the late elder of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Stuart R. 
Oglesby, pastor of the church where 
Mr. Campbell served as an elder for 
37 years, presided at the dedication 
exercises. 

Dr. J. McDowell Richards, presi- 
dent of the Seminary, paid tribute to 
Mr. Campbell as the man “without 
whose aid the work of this institution 
would not have been possible.” The 
administration building of the Semi- 
nary was also a gift of Mr. Campbell, 
in honor of his mother. He served on 
the board of directors of the Semi- 
nary, and was chairman of its invest- 
ment committee. 


CHURCH AND PEACE 
CONFERENCE CALLED 


NEW yorK—Ihe Church Peace 
Mission announces the calling of a 
Conference on Church and Peace to 
be held December 7-10, in the Central 
Methodist Church, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Rev. Albert E. Day, D.D., min- 
ister of Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church, is chairman. The Con- 
ference will deal largely with the basic 
theological problems which confront 
Christian pacifists and nonpacifists. 

The Conference is called in part 
in anticipation of the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches of Christ 
to be held in Evanston, Illinois, in 
August, 1954. 
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Association with the Lord can bring 
To any life a dignity and grace, 

And ever looking up to Him will give 
The high, white look of Christ to any 


face. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. Katherine Laird is serving as 
Director of Religious Education in 
the Glen Leven Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The little girl I found covered 
with maggots and nearly starved 
on a street in Seoul last week is 
there again today. She is in the 
same cramped position, lying on 
her side in the street. But this 
time she is dead.” So reports Ist 
Lt. Charles Vogel in a U.P. dis- 
patch. He states that she was 
taken into an orphanage but 
there wasn’t room for her and, 
“Then they turned her out from 
the orphanage.” He goes on to 
explain that when he first saw 
her, “Of course she wasn’t dead 
then. She could brush off some 
of the flies with one hand. She 
could do nothing about the mag- 
gots. Her chances weren’t good 
but it seems to me she could 
have been saved if anybody had 
wanted to save her.” 


We do not know what orphan- 
age refused to keep this child. 
We are glad it was not a Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage. 
But before anybody condemns 
whatever orphanage it was, let’s 
face stern, cruel facts. They re- 
duce down to just one hard fact. 
If you haven’t the room and if 
you haven’t the money to make 
the room, if you haven’t the food 


OU could have 


girl! 


and if you haven’t the money to 
buy the food—then you are help- 
less and have got to let the mag- 
gots finish the job for a home- 
less, friendless, sick child. 


The little girl’s life could have 
been saved—just as many other 
children have been saved — by 
being cared for in a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage. In 
addition to the 5,000 children in 
80 CCF Korean orphanages, 
Christian Children’s Fund as- 
sists children in orphanages in 
the following countries: Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, United States and 
Western Germany. 


You can “adopt” a child in 
any one of these countries for 
ten dollars a month and the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and case history will be fur- 
nished. Correspondence with 
your child is invited—Smaller 
gifts are equally welcome—God 
sees not the coin but the heart 
that gives it. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 








GANDHI MEMORIAL PLANNED 
IN WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A_ $10,000,000 
memorial to the late Mahatma Gandhi 
Indian spiritual leader, is to be erected 
in Washington. 

Indian Ambassador Gaganvihari fF 
Mehta and other high-ranking officials 
attended a ceremony here at which 
the government turned over six acres 
of land in Barnard Hill Park to the 
Indian League of America which will 
erect the memorial. 

The memorial site embraces one of 
the highest hills in the District of 
Columbia and is situated four miles 
northeast of the Capitol. Congress 
passed special legislation in 1950 ap- 
proving the land gift. 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, president of the 
League, said that a building that will 
house the writings of Gandhi, a 
library, auditorium, and Stage, is 
planned. He said that Americans of 
all faiths are contributing to the me- 
morial. 











BECOME 
A CHRISTIAN 


is a subject on which 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


loves to write and one to which he 
brings great commitment and under- 
standing. 


In this new book he gives directions 
and suggestions for the vital con- 
struction job of building a Christlike 
life, from the broad foundations to 
the sustaining of Christian life—by 
forming proper habits of Bible read- 
ing and prayer, by creating and join- 
ing Christian fellowship groups, and 
by the just-as-important details ot 
keeping the first glow alive and of 
witnessing and winning others. 

Every seeker and every member of 
the Church will find here both prac- 
tical and inspiring guidance. $2.00 


at your bookstore 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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ot SURVEY ANNOUNCES me | 
BIG PHOTO CONTEST 


LIKE TO TAKE PICTURES? Then 
dust off the camera and load up with 
film... for SuRvEY is ready to launch 
its very first contest—a photography 
contest, with valuable prizes for good 
pictures. ah 

Everyone is eligible to enter! 

Actually it is three contests in one, 
with prizes being awarded for top 
three photos in three different cate- 
gories: 

1. ARTISTIC 

Scenic—outdoor pictures of 
churches, taken any season of 
the year. 

Still life—indoor photos of 
church windows, worship 
centers, etc. 

2, FAMILY 

Children—of any age, doing al- 

most any conceivable thing, 





at home or at Sunday school. 
Family Groups—at play or at 
work or at worship. 
3. NEWS 

Church or related events— 
summer conferences, wom- 
en’s meetings, men’s meet- 
ings, dedication of new build- 
ings, church people doing 
anything. 

Work projects—youth groups 
helping needy families, men 
repairing church school fur- 
niture, etc. 

Anything representative of church 
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or Christian family life likely would 
fall in one of these three categories. 


RULES 


- Photos can be any size, though 5 
x 7 inches is preferred. 

.Glossy black and white prints, 

rather than dull or colored. 

3- Photos original, taken by the con- | 
testant. 

4-On back of each photo should ap- 
pear name and address of contestant. 

5.On sheet of paper sent with each | 
photo should be information telling | 
about the subject (what it is and | 
where located), and when the photo | 
was taken. If photo includes people, 
do not name them but tell to which | 
church they belong, and indicate | 
that they have granted you per- 
mission for their photo to be pub- 
lished. 

6.A contestant may enter as many 
photos as he wishes. 

7.Contest opens July 15 and closes 

midnight September 15, 1953. All 

photos become the property of 

PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY but $2 will be 

sent to the contestant for each pic- 
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CUSTOM-BUILT! 
} gd WICKS 
fills the specific 
need. Economy 
...- dependable 
and artistic val- 
ues are yours, 
when the choice 
is a WICKS! 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 


WIChS 








GOWN S 





«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
2 Embroideries - Vestments 
-? Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 





ture used in any publication of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

8. Judges will be the Editors of Sur- 
vey and Mr. Robert McAlester, 
teacher of photography, Richmond, 
Va. Decision of the judges will be | 
final. | 





PRIZES 


First prize of $15, second prize of 
$10, and third prize of $5 will be 
offered for top winners in each of the | 
three categories. 















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 










TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 





ond far take wiki Ieee sesocit Hae 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept M 








OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


anaem=eMAIL COUPON TODAY !=“e=e=aq 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 167, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
C2 | am interested in...» ~___—(quantity) 
0) Wood seats (© Steel seats 0 Upholstered 
O For School O For Church 





Name. 





Street. 














City and Zone. State. 
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“The Rhythm Ladypf 


her rhythm-songs are now used nationwide 
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\ HEN THE PSALMIST 


COMMANDED the righteous people to 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song” he 
must have had Miss Nora Belle Emer- 
son in the future of his mind. For 
Miss Emerson, now Primary superin- 
tendent of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, hears new songs, 
and feels new rhythms in nearly 
everything about her. 

Especially in things children do. If 
she sees a child skipping, or hopping, 
or even walking, her sensitive mind 
thinks: “Children should learn the 
rhythmic way to skip, or hop, or 
walk.” 

Then her creative impulses set her 
fingers running over the piano keys 
and right before your eyes she de- 
velops a new song, usually with words 
for the music. The child immediately 
catches the spirit of the rhythm and 
adjusts body movements to its chang- 
ing moods. 

“A piano talks, you know,” this 
vivacious little lady will tell you. And 
if you are sitting with her some week- 
day in her Primary Department, she’ll 
turn to the piano and begin playing 
as she explains. Your adult restraint 
may not permit you to get up and 
hop, or skip or walk in attempted 
rhythmical style, but you feel the lilt 
and cadence of the melody and find 
your body swaying ever so sup- 
pressedly with the flow of the meas- 
ured beat. 






































rvalescent 


Mass EMERSON HAS BEEN 
USING MUSIC as a major teaching de- 
vice in kindergarten and primary 
classes in day school, and as pianist in 
Westminster Primary Department 
more years than she likes to count. 


By MAREL BROWN 


(Mrs. Alex B. Brown) 
Atlanta, Georgia 


She plays the usual songs for Sunday 
school, and patriotic music for day 
school, but she and the children like 
best the new songs she has been cre- 
ating through the years. 

Because she feels that music con- 
tributes such a promising brightness to 
a growing child, Miss Emerson calls 
her compositions Rainbow Rhythms. 
When other teachers learned of their 
effectiveness to develop graceful 
movements, to stimulate correct mo- 
tions, to teach simple truths, such as 
sharing and friendliness, even to effect 
discipline and direct relaxation, they 
begged for some way to use them, 
too. 

So Miss Emerson designed a set of 
Rainbow Rhythms records, as far as 
she knows the only such educational 
records available anywhere. Dr. 
Thomas E. McDonough of Emory 
University, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing exponents of physical education, 
became her business partner, and in 
1949 Rainbow Rhythms, Series One, 
was released. A year later came Series 
Two. Now these ten-inch vinylite 
records, in sets of three, each set con- 
taining eighteen rhythms which she 
recorded, are being used in every state 
in the nation. 


S cxoo1 SYSTEMS IN NINE 
LARGE CITIES such as Denver, Tampa, 
and Baltimore, followed Atlanta’s 
lead and adopted Rainbow Rhythms. 
They are proving effective and popu- 
lar as aids for music appreciation, 
physical education and discipline. Be- 
cause of their educational value the 
Department of State in Washington, 
D.C., certified them for shipment to 
other countries, duty free, and they 


lybf Atlanta 


wide 
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are now used in eleven foreign coun- 
tries. 

Because one good thing usually 
leads to another, teachers of both day 
school and Sunday school wanted 
copies of the music, with the words, 
so they could play them on the piano. 
To serve them Rainbow Rhythms 
Book, which contains music for all 
the rhythms in Series One and Two 
of the records, and for Series Three, 
released in June, was published at 
Emory University, Georgia, in Feb- 
ruary. 

The rhythm-songs are divided into 
six classifications to cover the full 
scope of a child’s motor skills. They 
are: Animal Imitations, Folk Games, 
Mimetics, Rhythm Stories, Elemental 
Skills, and Songs. Simple directions ex- 
plain the basic principles of the action 
songs and suggest ways for their uses. 









** Bor,” says Miss EMER- W 
son, “there is plenty of leeway for | 
additional adaptations by individual 
teachers. One of my thrills now comes 
in reports on new uses by other | 
creative-minded teachers. Rainbow 
Rhythms are being used for individual 
children in the home, by playground 
directors, vacation Bible school lead- 
ers, music appreciation classes, and 
rhythm bands.” 

Most of the songs and rhythms are 
suitable for both Sunday school and 
day school. “God Made the World 
So Beautiful” is a favorite Sunday 
school song; while “Cowboys,” with 
motion of a cowboy mounting his 
horse, galloping across the plain, 
throwing his lariat, is a favorite day 
school action song, with “The Train” 
4 possible second. 

Rainbow Rhythms were adopted 
for use in Atlanta schools as soon as 
Miss Ira Jarrell, Atlanta’s superin- 
tendent, learned of this unusual crea- 
tive gift of one of her elementary 
teachers, and of their unique benefits 
to children in her classes. For several 
years a Rainbow Rhythms lesson pro- 
gram has been broadcast once a week 
over station WABE, the school’s ra- 
dio station, to all elementary classes 
in the city. 


Mass EMERSON DESIGNS 
AND CREATEs the full program and exe- 
cutes it also. The children know her 
only as “The Rhythm Lady,” but she 
is a popular personality in Atlanta. 
She does as little talking as possible. 
“Remember,” she keeps reminding 
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More of the Aidmore pupils, playing rhythm band instruments to Rainbow Rhythms 
records. 


you, “the piano talks, so I let the mu- 
sic direct the children as they join in 
singing, action, and relaxation.” 

Perhaps the most unusual value of 
Rainbow Rhythms is their use as 
therapy for handicapped children. 
She discovered this when she was in- 
vited to Atlanta’s Cerebral Palsy 
School to see what might be done for 
children of extremely limited physical 
action, some with a resulting retarded 
mental development. Miss Emerson's 
eyes sparkle like a child’s as she tells 
you of that first visit. 

“How I prayed for help as I sat at 
a round table with several listless 
children before me! What could I do, 
I wondered, to kindle a sparkle in the 
dullness of their lives? Seeking a point 
of contact, I took a large ball and 
began a little chant, rolling the ball 
back and forth across the table, the 
length of my arms, in time to the 
rhythm. Into one boy’s eyes came a 
flicker of interest, so I rolled the ball 
to him. He was surprised, but man- 
aged to roll it back. We played sev- 
eral times. 

“Then I rolled it to a little girl. She 
rolled it back. Soon, though some had 
great difficulty, all were joining in 
the game. We had such fun! And 
right there was born, not only a new 
rhythm, but a new use for rhythm.” 


eons THAT SIMPLE BE- 
GINNING Miss Emerson gave them two 
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afternoons each week for two years. 
The high spot in their lives was the 
visit of “The Rhythm Lady,” not 
only because of the enjoyment, but 
because of the improved co-ordina- 
tion and use of their muscles. She left 
them a record of simple rhythms de- 
signed especially for their needs. 

Last September Miss Jarrell assigned 
Miss Emerson to teach regular day 
school at Aidmore, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital operated by the Elks 
of Georgia. The children attend 
classes in rolling chairs but even with 
their muscular deficiencies, music has 
been her chief teaching aid. There 
children are developing use of arms, 
legs and bodies as they participate in 
group games directed by Rainbow 
Rhythms on the record player. School 
work and game time with other chil- 
dren enables them to become normal 
persons, despite long months or years 
in the hospital. 

Reports cite the value of Rainbow 
Rhythms in other hospitals and 
schools for physically handicapped 
children, even in schools for the blind 
and the deaf. “The Rhythm Lady” 
was overjoyed when she learned that 
deaf children can catch the heavy ac- 
cent beat of the piano, through ‘their 
feet. 


Miss EMERSON HAS AL- 
WAYS BEEN INTERESTED in children, 
from the time she began playing for 





Sunday school and church in her 
home town of Washington, Georgia, 
Later she taught school in two South 
Carolina towns; then piano in Thom- 
aston, Georgia, and for a number of 
years was kindergarten and primary 
teacher at Spring Street School in 
Atlanta. 

But the complete dedication of her 
time and talents to boys and girls 
came after her request to her Presby- 
terian pastor to join her in prayer, to 
find the special service she should 
render with the remainder of her life. 
It was soon after the death of a sister, 
the last member of her family, whom 
Miss Emerson had nursed constantly 
for seven years of invalidism. She 
knew she needed a new and full out- 
let for her pent-up creative nature. 

The pastor prayed with her for 
several weeks and helped her to know 
that work with children should be 
her special place of service. Then it 
was she launched seriously into prepa- 
ration of her rhythms for the present 
two series, to make them available to 
others and thus widen the scope oj 
this unique pioneering. From planist 
in her Primary Department she later 
became superintendent. 


Ber DAY SCHOOL IS VERY 
SIMILAR to Sunday school in Miss 
Emerson’s teaching. At Aidmore she 
reads the Bible with the children and 
talks of principles of guidance in 
daily life. Everything that happens— 
a pigeon lighting on the window sill, 
a squirrel climbing a tree, a spring 
blossom—all give cause to talk about 
the beauties of God’s world and His 
many gifts. Then the pigeon, the 
squirrel and the flowers find them- 
selves caught in other songs which 
she and the children create! 

She teaches them to bow their heads 
and thank God for all these good 
things before they ask for blessings 
upon each other, upon their families 
back home, and pray that God will 
help them be good and kind each day. 

“In all thy ways acknowledge Him 
and He will direct thy paths” is the 
motto for her own life. “We teach 
children very little; they absorb more 
than we ever teach them,” is her firm 
belief and a constant reminder to 
teachers working with her. Wich such 
premises it is no wonder her work 
with children is so successful and that 
they respond to her unusual teaching 

Recently a new pupil listened at 
Westminster as the program pf0- 
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gressed, W ith the piano directing 
when to stand, to sit, or go to their 
class tables.) When Miss Emerson 
played a certain familiar song the 
little new girl said, with much excite- 
ment, “Oh! now I know who you are! 
You—you’re the ‘Rhythm Lady’!” 
From the pleased look on her face 
Miss Emerson was more thrilled than 
if the little girl had said, “Why, you’re 
the Queen.” 

And those who know Nora Belle 
Emerson are wondering when that 
litcle girl's happy recognition will ap- 
pear in another new song. It likely 
will! END 
Put your shoulder to the wheel rather 

than your back to the wall. 
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Church of the Month 


If you would like to have your church 
considered for Church of the Month, send a 
glossy photo and a short history of the 
church to: Presbyterian News, The General 
Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 324 Church 
Street, Decatur, Georgia. 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Bradenton, Florida, was organized by 
Rev. J. W. Shearer, an evangelist of 
St. Johns Presbytery, on April 4, 
1886, with thirteen charter members. 
Of the original membership Mrs. 
Wesley (Marion Wilson) Currey is 
the sole survivor. This was the first 
church to be organized in the city of 
Bradenton. Many of its members are 
counted among the founding fathers 
of the community. 

The present membership of the 
church is 760, with a Sunday school 
enrollment of 530. Rev. Arthur W. 
Rideout is pastor. 

Construction of the new $175,000 





CHURCHES, COURT CO-OPERATE 
IN PASTORAL COUNSELING PLAN 


RICHMOND, vA.—Closer co-operation 
between courts and churches was as- 
sured here with the adoption of a 
plan aimed at providing pastoral 
counseling for couples experiencing 
marital difficulties and for juveniles 
in trouble with the law. 

The plan was proposed by Dr. 
Theodore F. Adams, pastor of First 
Baptist Church here and author of the 
recently published book, “Making 
Your Marriage Succeed.” 

Under the plan, Dr. Adams’ church 
and the Richmond Baptist Associa- 


sanctuary and church dining room 
wing was begun during the pastorate 
of Dr. George E. White (1924-1951) 
and completed early in 1953 under 
the leadership of Mr. Rideout. 

Located on Manatee Avenue at Fif- 
teenth Street West, the church is of 
modified Mission Style architecture. 
It has unusual stained glass windows 
depicting the history of the Christian 
Church. In the area between the 
towers is the largest circle window 
on the west coast of Florida. 

The seating capacity of the sanc- 
tuary with balcony is 850 persons 
with possible overflow to 950. Facili- 
ties for a Sunday school of 600 in- 
clude 18 classrooms. First Church also 
has a beautiful memorial chapel, seat- 
ing 60, open daily to the public for 
meditation and prayer. The kitchen 
area wing contains room for recrea- 
tional use. 





tion will share the expense of station- 
ing a representative in Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court. This 
church official will refer the names 
of persons involved in marital or ju- 
venile cases to pastors of their own 
denominations. 

The association also will make 
available to juveniles brought into 
court the club and recreational facil- 
ities of the four welfare and social 
centers it operates in the city. 

The court’s three judges said they 
hope the plan will save many mar- 
riages and cut down the number of 
juvenile delinquency cases arising 
from broken homes. 
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3000 Christian Jews tian leaders find it a very encourag- Dr. Gartenhaus found every where 


ing estimate. in Israel a keen interest in the Bible 

Reported in j srael ng Jacob Gartenhaus, president of especially the New Testament. Rabbi 

e International Board of Jewish Daniel Zion, former Chief Rabbj of 

There are 3000 Christian Jews in Missions who recently returned to Bulgaria, and now representative of 

Israel according to the latest official the United States from a tour of The International Board of Jewish 

report of the Israel government. Al- Israel, reports that the number of Miéssions in Jerusalem, tells of un- 

though this number is infinitesimal Christian Jews there is constantly in- precedented opportunities for preach- 

when compared with the total popu- creasing. ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

lation of Israel (1,400,000 according According to Dr. Gartenhaus there - - 
to the 1953 World Almanac), Chris- is one settlement in Israel with ap- 
ee proximately 100 Jewish Christian 
families. He estimates that there are 
CHOIR ; in addition to the 3000 confessed 
7 Christians, many men and women in 
GOWNS é >» Israel who are secret believers. Dur- 
—_ F , ing his trip Dr. Gartenhaus talked 
y, colorful gowns in all ¥ . : he , 
styles for all oge groups. Yama’ am with many of the political and reli- 


Many rich, appropriate te gious leaders of Israel. 
fabrics. Also gowns for Con- 
firmation on rental basis. Ministers Robes, Academic 


Robes. Budget Plan. Write for complete information, Ww ANT TO BE UO f-4 S$ E 2 
A a | NSN ahi 


ACTNOW HELP FILL THE NEED 

E. R. MOORE CO. : ¢ Now you can prepure for practical! vameronce 

i 5 “hi ans <stical Nurse in spare time 

932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois ; lpn bt tema “Ages 18 to 55. High . 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. b school not necessary Easy payments. Write | 

1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Ry <- forfree information and sample lesson pages. oF 
i ; WAYNE SCHOOL OF PRAT™'~*! NURSING, INC. D h 

Desl. FJ-7 sHICAGO 14, ILL. val Jo n A. 























Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is 
moderator of Presbyterian USA 
Church. RNS photo. 
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Be the FIRST to sell beautiful trade- 
mark costume jewelry pin along with 
new, exciting Christmas Card Boxes 
(with golden’ signatures); Holiday 
Gifts, Wraps and Ribbons; Station- 
of ~ ary; Napkins; Name Imprinted Cards 
40 for $1.25 up; Many other items. WRITE 
for FREE SAMPLES. Personal Cards, and 
Assortments on approval plus details on 
getting pin. 
CHAS. C. SCHWER CO. 
89G Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 








MINISTERS, MISSIONARIES, CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL WORKERS: WRITE THE 
HOTEL LAKE ALFRED, LAKE ALFRED, 


by JOHN BRIGHT FLORIDA FOR SPECIAL WINTER RATES. 


Professor of Hebrew and interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, Union 


Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia 
To every preacher, teacher, and 
Bible reader, “the Kingdom of 
God” is a familiar and much-used PULPIT-CHOIR 
Sicth headline Mistry. wenger sa various. | <Gaprien 
interpretations—and finds that ‘the Kingdom concept | a BAPTISMAL 
embraces the total message of the Scriptures. Against this back- BR DOCTORS 
ground he relates the message of the Kingdom of God to the contem- 
porary world and church. Here is vivid awareness of the unifying theme of the 


Bible—its redemptive summons to every individual and its challenge to the living 
church. PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5 $3.75 


at your bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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THERE IS A WAY... 


There is a way to be a good 
neighbor .. . a way to take care 
of the many who need all the 
help you can give. 

The very young and the in-be- 
tweens, the troubled families, 
the older people, the ill and 
the handicapped, the men and 
women engaged in our nation’s 
defense .. . their health and wel- 
fare is the first concern of the 
voluntary services that unite 
each fall in a campaign for 
funds to carry on their vital 
work. 

Red Feather drives and united 
community campaigns in cities 
and towns all over the country 
will come to you in October 
for your contribution. When 
you give to your town’s united 
health and welfare campaign 
you give to many causes... 
you give to many people in 
many ways. 


GIVE GLADLY ... 
THE UNITED WAY 

















TINY CONGREGATION LEFT 
BIG TRUST FUND 


EFLAND, N. c.—A trust fund that 
may total $500,000 has been left to 
the tiny Efland Presbyterian Church, 
whose 29-member congregation meets 
for worship services only twice a 
month and is accustomed to operat- 
ing on an annual budget of about 
$1,200. 

In announcing the bequest by the 
late Will Ed Thompson, member of 
the church for 4o years, the Rev. 
John Ensign asked the congregation 
to pray for divine guidance in “the 
solemn responsibility placed upon us 
to use this money not only for the 
local church but for the welfare of 
the entire community.” 

Church members held a meeting 
after the worship service and ap- 
pointed a committee of three to con- 
fer with the estate’s executor on the 
best manner of using the gift “for the 
benefit of the total community and 
its future generations.” 

Only a few days before Mr. 
Thompson’s death, the congregation 
was hard put to scrape together 
enough funds to have the church 
building repainted. 
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Mr. Thompson, a real estate man, 
left his entire estate to the church, 
with the exception of personal gifts 
totaling about $50,000. The executor 
said he had not yet determined the 
exact amount of the residue accruing 
to the church fund but that it would 
run between $250,000 and $500,000. 
The congregation may with his ap- 
proval, he said, use either the princi- 
pal or the interest. 

“Everyone knew Mr. Thompson 
was wealthy,” Mr. Ensign said, “but 
no one thought he would leave the 
bulk of his estate to the church. He 
never gave us any clue that he would 
leave the church such an amount.” 


KARL G. HUDSON DIES 


Karl Grier Hudson, Presbyterian 
elder, business executive, and civic 
leader, passed away at his home in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, after a long 
illness. The 64-year-old president and 
treasurer of Pilot Mills Company and 
manager of Hudson Belk Company 
will be sorely missed in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A member of 
White Memorial Church, he had 
served on various committees of the 
Southern Church, and on the Board 
of Directors of the Mountain Retreat 
Association, and of the Board of 
Christian Education. 





SETH J. FELT | <8 
College Dean : 


JOSEPH S. 
CANNIZZARO 
President 
School of 
Languages 
HARRIET 
STANDON 
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School Teacher ; 
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PAPER: MATE 


COPIED BY MANY. . . EQUALED BY NONE! 


No other pen gives you the smooth “click-click 
and matchless writing luxury of the Paper-Mate. Paper- 
Mate’s exclusive Formula X-217 ink is guaranteed to out- 
perform any other ball pen ink in the world. So insist 
upon the finest of all retractable pens—the Paper-Mate. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
# should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
} effective, and economical. 
i Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
} attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. i 
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@ to be a Nurse’s Aide 


@ or Infant Nurse 


Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 


Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 


this physician-endorsed course. High school not required. 

Easy payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 54th year. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 209, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, II. 

Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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THINGS THAT LIE AT THE C 








(From page 44) cording to Paul, is that Christ, the 
Golden Rule, but the Apostle Paul eternal Son of God, became man. By 
did not mention these when he was_ His perfect life and sacrificial death 
telling about the Gospel that he He made atonement for our sins. He, 
preached. The truth at the center, ac- having been delivered for our of- 
























Ready September 14 
Volume 2 


Leviticus—Numbers 
Deuteronomy—]Joshua—Judges 
Ruth—Samuel 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 Volumes 


& Volume 2 of THE INTERPRETER’s BIBLE contains the complete 
commentary on the Old Testament books of Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and I and II Samuel. Here the 
best present-day knowledge and the most competent biblical scholar- 
ship are brought to bear on some of the most difficult-to-understand 
portions of the Bible—to clarify their meaning and to show their 
purpose for ancient Israel and our own day. 

The introductions, exegeses, and expositions of these eight impor- 
tant books of the Bible combine the reverent scholarship and penetrat- 
ing interpretations of fifteen of today’s most eminent biblical scholars 
and preachers: 

Joun Bricut, ALBert Georce Butzer, Georce B. Cairo, James T. 
CLELAND, Puituips P. ELtiott, GANse LittLe, JoHN Marsu, Na- 
THANIEL MicKLeM, Jacop M. Myers, Pierson Parker, Joun C. 
Scuroeper, Henry H. Suires, JosepH R. Sizoo, Loutst PETTIBONE 
Situ, and G. Ernest Wricut. 


1,192 Pages « 6% x10 Inches 2 $8.75 
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@ This coupon will bring you a detailed, illustrated prospectus giving the 
complete story of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. 
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Please send me the complete prospectus of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, published by 
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fenses, was raised for our justification, 
We know He lives not only by reason 
of the fact that He was seen of 
Cephas and all the others mentioned 
in I Corinthians 15, but also by 
reason of the fact that we have had 
fellowship with Him. 

The faith that receives the grace of 
God is vastly more than intellectual 
assent to the truths we have men- 
tioned. The heart of true faith is the 
daily yielding up of the mind, the 
feelings, and the will to the demands 
of these truths. 

A third sphere in which we may 
receive inspiration and guidance from 
the example of others is in our striv- 
ing to achieve Christlikeness, the goal 
of all believers. 

In Philippians 2 is found one of the 
most profound theological passages 
in the New Testament, the Kenosis 
passage. We are liable to forget that 
this profound theological passage was 
given by inspiration in connection 
with a plea for likemindedness, for 
love one toward another, for lowli- 
ness of mind, for othermindedness, 
for Christmindedness; “Let this mind 
be in you, which was in Christ Je- 
sus.” Profound theological deliver- 
ances since Paul’s day have not always 
been in connection with the plea for 
the mind of Christ. 

What means has God placed at 
the center for helping us attain unto 
Christlikeness? 

We thank God for the wealth of 
devotional literature that comes to us 
out of the past and out of the present. 
We are grateful even for the sug- 
gested techniques for aiding spiritual 
growth. But we make a fatal mistake 
when we forget that the reading 
of the Word of God, meditating 
thereon, examining out attitudes and 
actions in the light of what the Holy 
Spirit says to us through the Word; 
and then giving our souls to prayer, 
such prayer as our Saviour practiced 
out on mountains like these, still lie 
at the center of the cultivation of the 
spiritual life. 

The high lights of this Assembly 
should be in the worship services. If 
we, in these worship services, and in 
our private devotions, give ourselves 
anew to Christ, asking from the heart, 
“Lord, what wilt thou... ?” the Holy 
Spirit will lead us toward a solution 
not only of the problems we shall 
meet here, but also of the problems 
we are to meet when we return (0 
our homes. END 
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Cathedra! Films 
readies greatest work 


cINcINNATI—The world premiere 


of a new movie on the crucifixion | 


and resurrection of Christ, “I Beheld 
His Glory,” was witnessed here by 
church audio-visual experts attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Division 
of Christian Education. 

The full-length picture, based on 
a story by the Rev. John Evans, re- 
ligion editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
will be released for churches, Sunday 
schools, educational institutions and 
television. 

It is one of twelve films in a $500,000 
serial story of the life of Christ be- 
ing produced by Cathedral Films Inc. 
of Hollywood, Cal. 

Referring to the desire to portray 
“a man’s Christ,” Rev. James K. Fried- 
rich, Cathedral’s president, said that 
his organization had begun looking 
for the right actor to play the central 
role by holding prayers “in one of our 
regular chapel services.” 


“A major studio would spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to find 
the actor they wanted,” he said. “We 
could not, but we could pray.” 


A minister’s son, Robert Wilson, 
33-year-old actor who previously had 
played only bit parts in movies and 
television shows and done some radio 
announcing, finally got the part. 


Those who saw the premiere gen- 
erally agreed that he gives the role “a 
strength and virility often lacking in 
traditional pictures of Jesus.” 


Religious books increase 


_ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Interest in re- 
ligious writings and books has been 
growing steadily, it was reported by 
members of the Protestant Church- 
owned Publishers’ Association at its 
annual meeting here. 

Lawrence L. Huffman, president, 
sid that sales have been increasing 
each year and there has been no sign 
of a leveling off in the public demand 
for religious reading matter. 

E An association spokesman said that 
avery conservative estimate” of the 
business done by the organization’s 
*7 member groups in 1952 would 
show an increase of more than 10 per 
cent over the $50,000,000 figure re- 


ported for 1951—or a total of about 
5§5,000,00. ), 
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Immortal Tidings in Mortal 
Hands 


ARTHUR J. MOORE. A ring- 
ing cail for a renewed dedica- 
tion to spread:ng the Gospel 
into the whole world. A stirring 


reminder for every Christian 
that he bears the “immortal 
tidings” in his mortal hands. 
PUBLISHED Sept. 8. $1.75 


Mandate to Humanity 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT. 
In this scholarly study the Ten 
Commandments speak with com- 
pelling urgency to Western man, 
caught between the pressure of 
materialism within and Com- 
munism without. Dr. Poteat 
makes vivid the history and 
meaning of the Commandments 
and their relevance to our day. 
PUBLISHED SEPT. 8. $3.75 


Questions Jesus Asked 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. “Sev- 


enteen studies of some of the 
searching questions asked by 
our Lord ... interesting to read 
and filled with inspiring Chris- 
tian teaching.”’—Christian Ob- 
server. $2 


The Mighty Saviour 


IN “GRACE 
and KNOWLEDGE” 


In Parables 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. These 14 


commonsense messages offer new 
directions and adventures for every- 
one seeking the truth and light of 
Jesus’ teachings. Each message is 
clearly outlined and fully illustrated, 
drawing spiritual truth and inspira- 
tion from a parable of Jesus, Pus- 
LISHED SeEpT. 8. 2 


Be Still and Know 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. An origi- 


nal poem and prayer, together with 
a Bible text, comprise each of these 
86 page-length devotions. Here Miss 
Harkness shares the comfort and 
power she has found in heeding the 


Biblical admonition, “Be still end 
know that I am God.” PUBLISHED 
Sept. 8. $1.25 


The Gospel and the Gospels 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE. This fresh 


and distinctive approach to the study 
of the Gospel of Christ shows how 
the four Gospels have one essential 
message—Christ’s “Good News” cf 
redemption. Here is new understand- 


ing of the Gospels to strengthen 
faith and evangelistic fervor. Pus- 
LISHED SEPT. 8. $2.75 


Through Christ Our Lord 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 147 daily 


devotions based on Jesus’ most 
memorable words. “A searching of 
the words of Jesus that creates a 
deeper search of one’s own thought 
. excellent.”,—Church Management 
$1.25 


ARTHUR J. MOORE. A warmhearted, vigorous plea for every 
man to come face to face with the claim and the challenge and the 
call of Christ. “Will deepen spiritual life, widen knowledge and 
give one a more penetrating insight into the meaning of the saving 
power of Christ.’-—The Expositor. $2 


At Your Bookstore - - - ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Vers 


‘Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


Rev. Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson LL.D., 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 


the Bible. I believe it is the very best on the market 


today. 


every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., 


Most Se.D., LL.D.: 


cordance, 


Helpful 
Bible 


55 FEATURES... 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 


D.D.: 


marvel of condensation.” Rev. Walter A. Maier, Ph.D, 
D.D.: ‘I use the New Chain Reference Bible 
with continued delight and would not be without it, 
I recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, students, 
I wish that every reader of the Bible and and bible readers.’ ’ Rev. William Evans, Ph. dD: Litt.D., 
“I find it all that you claim for it 
efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, and I recom- 


It isa most 


= 


“Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- mend it heartily.’ Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., 8.T.D., 


a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book LL.D., 
of Outlines and an Encyclopedia all under one cover’ Bible 

in compact form, this Bible ought to be in every 
Christian home in America. It is worth its weight in with it 
” Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D., Th.D., 


“Tt contains so much in such concise form that It 


Published 


use.”” Rev. 


I use it above all others. I have never seen a Bible 
edition which equals it for study work and general simple 
J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D.: “I 

have to confess that in the New Chain Refe rence Bible 
I have found my greatest and best thus far. It isa 


D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain Reference 
is the most valuable and useful volume ever 
published. 
at any price.’’ Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D., 
D.D.: ‘‘The more I use it, the more I value it, 
is not only a very scholarly work that will be 
greatly appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 
that even a child nine years of age can use it. 
To anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
any other Bible. 


Anyone using it a week would not part 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


me i. , Cates chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. “The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
ical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
{ngs, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
Ton on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross 
wt. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 

ners, 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera] Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 
, 30. , ae of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ng places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 a and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bib 

32. Contrast Study of Great Traths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of tl the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

5 = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
a ae Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in ful 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 

mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE co. 


PS-599 


K. OF P. BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 
it as others have. Ask your pastor 
about it. No other Bibie is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 

Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 
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BOOK 


Agents Wanted 


B. B. KIRK BRIDE BIBLE CO., 
Dept. PS-599 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a Pe of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edi tion 0 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 





(Send your special terms to Representa 
tives. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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